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EDITORIAL 


that we have just published. First there are 
, Mr. Little’s long expected translations of a 
number of operatic arias. There are two volumes, 
price 2s. each. He has devoted an incredible amount 
of industry and conscientiousness to this exacerbating 
task, and has provided not merely a literal English 
translation, but also the French and German versions 
as well. Unfortunately the existence of copyright in 
sO many popular operas made it impossible to provide 
many translations we should have liked to provide, 
but in spite of these restrictions I have no hesitation 
in saying that we have managed to offer our readers 
an indispensable book. 

The other work, which is called ‘* Novice Corner,’’ 
is published at the ridiculous price of 1s., and it pro- 
vides anybody who has just begun to penetrate the 
delightful mysteries of the gramophone with a most 
reliable guide. As a matter of fact, I venture to think 
that even the individual members of the Expert Com- 
mittee might each of them learn something from this 
composite production, of which I can speak with 
entire detachment, as I have not contributed a soli- 
tary word myself. ‘*‘ Good wine needs no bush,”’ but 
in these competitive days I hope our readers won’t 
spare the bush and spoil the sales. To put it more 
shortly, tell your friends about it. 

Mr. C. S. Davis, who is known throughout the 
gramophone trade as one of the most intelligent and 
enterprising dealers in the world, has been heaping 
coals of fire on my head by asking me to act as judge 
in his Schubert Centenary competition (of which he 
gives details on another page). However, in spite of 
Mr. Davis’s coals, my head remains unsinged, or, in 
other words, I cannot admit that the example set by 
people like Mrs. Imhof and Mr. Davis, and a dozen 
others like them, is followed by the majority of gramo- 


Mi: chief concern this month is with two books 


phone dealers. Indeed, it is precisely the success of 
Mrs. Imhof and Mr. Davis and the rest of the van- 
guard that justifies my remarks about the main body. 

Mr. Gilbert Foyle has written me a very friendly 
letter to point out that I was unjust last month to 
the booksellers. He claims, as one who has made a 
conspicuous success both of books and gramophone 
records, that it is easier to sell records than books. 
That is so at present. The point I wish to make is 
that unless the gramophone dealer pulls his weight 
equally with the artists, the recorders and the critics, 
it will not be long before the British public loses the 
habit of buying gramophone records as successfully 
as they have lost the habit of buying books. 

I do not propose to say anything about the May 
records because, to tell the truth, I am anxious to 
have a brief holiday, and the May records are so 
interesting and so good and so varied that I should 
prefer to sing their praises at leisure. The result of 
listening to Sir Thomas Beecham’s exquisite version 
of Delius’s ** On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring,”’ 
published by Columbia, has been to make it seem 
perfectly ridiculous for a fortnight or so to write 
anything, and, to be perfectly candid, I propose to 
allow as many days as possible to elapse before I lift 
the lid of a gramophone. I will add to ** On hearing 
the first cuckoo in Spring ”’ the “* Fra Diavolo ”’ 
Overture published by Parlophone, and from the 
H.M.V. list the four Schubert songs sung on one 
black label disc by Elisabeth Schumann. I bequeath 
you these three records with my blessing, and set out 
for the Hebrides to-night. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


[Needless to say, this was written before the 
H.M.V. version of the Delius was issued.—LoNDON 
Ep. ] 
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THE DEALER’S POINT OF VIEW 
The Problem of Selling Musical Records 


By C. S. DAVIS 


Mackenzie devotes nearly a column and a half of 

his brilliant editorial to the shortcomings of that 
social parasite of the gramophone world—the dealer, 
with particular reference to his lack of enterprise in 
assisting the sales of records of good music. I am sure 
that THe GRAMOPHONE, with its unerring sense of 
fairness, will allow me the courtesy of its columns in 
an attempt to outline as briefly as possible the dealer’s 
point of view. 

I suppose that, without undue assumption, I may 
be permitted to include myself among the favoured 
hierarchy described by Mr. Mackenzie as ** the leading 
dealers.”” (Please correct me if I am wrong, Mr. 
Editor.) I do not think I am a pessimist (again, I 
am open to correction), and perhaps because of my 
prevailing faith in the ultimate good sense of the 
public, perhaps merely to satisfy a streak of personal 
vanity, I have frequently endeavoured through the 
channels of my business to promote a greater appre- 
ciation of good music. Possibly my intentions may 
have been more laudable than my methods. It is 
with considerable regret, however, that I have to 
record the fact that the results have seldom justified 
the experiments undertaken in this direction. I will 
give one instance in illustration of the efforts I have 
occasionally made. In the early days of electric re- 
cording I was very much impressed by the Columbia 
version of Berlioz’ ‘*‘ Symphonie Fantastique.’’ Here, 
I thought, is wonderful music, magnificently played 
and representative of the (then) high water mark of 
recording. Accordingly I arranged a lecture-recital, 
issued the necessary invitations and engaged the ser- 
vices of a lecturer whose reputation as a_ public 
authority upon music was unimpeachable. For nearly 
two hours the lecturer held an audience of about one 
hundred people spellbound; the reception accorded 
the records and the lecturer was undoubtedly favour- 
able, and yet, as a direct result of the recital, not a 
single set of the records was sold. By dint of personal 
recommendation to a small circle of established 
customers, a fair sale for this symphony eventually 
ensued, but such sales as were effected would very 
probably have materialised in any case. Now I am 
not for one moment suggesting that our Berlioz 
recital did not have some indirect effect, however 
remote that may have been; if it only proved the 
means of making people think about the music they 
had heard it could not have been altogether unfruit- 


I: the May issue of THE GRAMOPHONE Mr. Compton 


ful, but the material manifestations were not exactly 
encouraging. Unfortunately this recital is not an 
isolated example ; time and again I have tried similar 
** stunts,’’ with equally unsatisfying results, and 
while I am still of opinion that such efforts were not 
wholly sterile, it will be appreciated, I think, that one 
is not in business merely for the good of one’s health. 
(By way of contrast, I might mention that on a 
number of occasions when we have announced that 
Layton and Johnstone would autograph records for 
purchasers in our show rooms, sales of 400 to 500 
records have been effected in a single afternoon.) 

The truth of the matter is that the interest in good 
music, and consequently the sales of records of good 
music, are comparatively static; in fact, I would not 
be surprised to find that the public for classical 
records does not extend very far beyond the confines 
of the section which reads this journal. If that is the 
case it is surely not to be wondered at if the small or 
average dealer does not care very much whether the 
price of celebrity records is 6s. 6d. or 8s. 6d., or 
whether Beethoven wrote nine symphonies or twenty- 
nine, since he has probably never heard of THE 
GRAMOPHONE and certainly does not lumber his 
shelves with symphonies or sonatas or string quartets. 
I am not defending the small dealer’s attitude; I am 
simply stating what I believe to be a fact and what 
I believe to be part of a general cause which is re- 
sponsible for the lack of interest in good music, good 
literature and good art, a cause which can be stated 
in one word—apathy. If my diagnosis is correct, 
however, the responsibility for the lamentably attenu- 
ated sales of musical records devolves equally upon 
four sections of society—the Press, the publishers, the 
public and the dealers. Since Mr. Mackenzie has 
already dealt with the delinquencies of the latter, I 
will confine my remarks to the other three classes of 
offenders whose apathy in my opinion is no less than 
that displayed by the small dealers. 

Take the Press. I suppose we should congratulate 
ourselves upon the degree of recognition accorded to 
gramophone products in the popular Press to-day in 
view of the fact that only a few years ago the very 
existence of the gramophone was completely ignored, 
at least in the editorial policies of most of the power- 
ful organs of daily journalism. It is true that nowa- 
days records are periodically reviewed in the daily 
newspapers. But how? While uncensored and 
apparently unlimited columns are devoted to satisfy- 
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ing the public’s morbid curiosity in the lurid details 
of some heinous murder or disgusting divorce, a few 
scrappy lines perfunctorily written in the style 
specially cultivated for obituary notices are generally 
assigned to a review of records (or books). Here is 
the sort of thing one may expect to find : ** Chaliapine 
sings with all his usual robustness and dramatic in- 
tensity in the Volga Boat Song, H.M.V.; from the 
same company comes an admirable set of discs (news- 
papers seem to be extremely fond of ‘ dises ’) of the 
Schubert C major symphony; there is an interesting 
record of a Brahms quintet from Columbia, who are 
to be commended for their enterprise . . . etc., etc.’’! 
The trouble is, of course, that the attitude of the 
Press towards records is all wrong. It is an attitude 
which regards the mention of gramophone records 
as a piece of magnanimous condescension and gratui- 
tous publicity. Until it is realised that for some con- 
siderable time to come the production of gramophone 
records is likely to reflect the musical taste of the 
nation, and that the standard of publication attained 
is no less an indication of the national level of culture 
than the standard of publication achieved in the 
country’s average literary output—until such time 
it is only to be expected that the apathy of the Press 
will be transmitted to its readers and will manifest 
itself in the studied indifference of the bulk of the 
public to the production of records of good music. 
Personally, I cannot imagine one single convert to 
the ranks of intelligent music lovers as a result of the 
normal newspaper review of records. If the publica- 
tion in record form of one of the most superb ex- 
pressions of the human spirit—the Schubert C major 
symphony—can evoke in the popular Press nothing 
more than a few laconic platitudes and well-worn 
clichés, it is hardly surprising that the man in the 
street just shrugs his shoulders and continues to 
demand the cacophonous banalities of hyphenated 
hooligans. 

Before leaving the subject of the Press, I should 
like to give voice to a heresy which has been engaging 
my mind for some little while now, viz., that even 
THE GRAMOPHONE is not entirely free from the criti- 
cism of not having helped sufficiently to stimulate a 
popular demand for musically better records. No 
one realises more than I do how much THE Gramo- 
PHONE has done to develop musical culture through 
the medium of the gramophone. What exactly I 
mean to imply is this: that with the exception of the 
editorial comments on current recordings—than 
which one could scarcely wish for more intensely vital 
criticism or a more happy aptitude of expression in 
non-technical language—the reviews appearing in 
this journal are surely food for the sophisticated 
mainly. Following Mr. Mackenzie’s piscatorial allu- 
sions to oysters and whelks, I offer the suggestion— 
for what it is worth—that Tue GraMoPHONE might 
do well to throw out a few sprats of criticism, or 
rather exposition, of classical records couched in 





colourful, popular phraseology in order to catch the 
more aristocratic mackerel incapable of following the 
higher flights of technical analysis. In other words, 
I submit that the appeal of beautiful music is depend- 
ent upon something more fundamental than a know- 
ledge of musical theory and the following of miniature 
scores; and that it should not be impossible to 
capitalise this appeal by interpreting it in terms of 
literary analogy readily understandable to the lay- 
minded music lover untrained in the technicalities of 
harmony or counterpoint. I respectfully suggest that 
there is unlimited scope for the development of popu- 
lar taste along the lines I have indicated. 

Now for the publishers. So much praise for the 
efforts of the Recording Companies has exuded from 
the columns of THE GRAMOPHONE that here, again, I 
fear I shall be treading along unorthodox paths if I 
suggest that their besetting sin is the apathy induced 
by a too comfortable sense of smugness and self- 
satisfaction. Too many of their records of classical 
music—praiseworthy enough in  themselves—have 
failed commercially because either the playing or the 
recording has not surpassed the level of mediocrity. 
I prefer to illustrate my point by mentioning a few 
examples of records which have proved artistic and 
commercial successes because of their outstanding 
merits. Take such records as the H.M.V. Schubert 
B flat trio, the Philadelphia Symphony recordings, the 
sensational ‘* Hear my Prayer,’’ the Columbia Chopin 
Sonata of Grainger, the Columbia Bayreuth records 
and the Columbia ‘* Messiah.’’ I suggest that the 
outstanding merits of such records have male it 
possible for the dealer to recommend and sell them to 
normally non-musical customers, and that their com- 
mercial success has depended largely upon that fact. 
Let us have more, and increasingly more recordings 
of this calibre, and it will be possible for the dealer 
to help extend the appeal of classical music very con- 
siderably. Can it honestly be said, however, that the 
majority of classical recordings are equally well chosen 
in respect of artists, playing and quality of repro- 
duction? To the discriminating few, practically all 
classical recordings may be welcome because of the 
intrinsic appeal of the music; to the multitude they 
are caviare, unless the sheer intensity of playing and 
recording, the illusion of musical reality, is so con- 
vincing as to eliminate all consciousness of mechanical 
origin and so leave the hearer free to concentrate 
upon the unqualified beauty of the music. I feel con- 
fident that if the publisher would bear this in mind, if 
he would see the wisdom of adopting a sterner code 
of self-criticism, even at the expense of relegating 
many of the results of his most patient labours to the 
scrap heap, not only would the dealer be in a better 
position to introduce records of better music to the 
uninitiated millions, but the natural demand for 
better music would grow. In the last resort it is up 
to the public, and my experience is that while the 
public can be easily led it cannot be forced. That, 
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it seems to me, is all the more reason why the public 
should be led by force of co-operation on the part of 
publisher and dealer, and if the public can be shown 
that good music can be interesting and attractive 
music, I am certain that very little leading will be 
necessary. I sometimes think that it would be a good 
thing if classical music could be played in public with- 
out any announcement of the title or composer of the 
music selected ; in the same way, it might be a good 
thing if records could be published in a similar state 
of anonymity. So many people seem to be frightened 
by the designation of ‘* Symphony ”’ or ** Sonata *’— 
and perhaps not unjustifiably. May it not be the fact 
that what we lack is showmanship, the ability to 
present good music in an attractive dress? After all, 
we rate showmanship highly enough in most forms of 
entertainment; we hear of fabulous fees paid to film 
producers and theatrical entrepreneurs. Why should 
it not be necessary to *‘ produce ’’ music—the highest 
form of entertainment—as thoroughly and as 
efficiently as any other type of public attraction? In 
this connection it is hardly inapposite to recall the 
fact that most of our principal concert halls are 
notorious for their general aspect of stuffiness, dilapi- 
dation and discomfort. 

I am afraid I have wandered a little from the main 
trend of the subject matter under discussion. My 
excuse for a digression upon the possible need for 
showmanship in the presentation of good music is 
that the absence of more imaginative methods of 
production is perhaps responsible for the public 
apathy we are deploring. It is not sufficient to say, 
with an air of finality and as though it were a decree 
of fate, ‘* The public does not want good music ”’; 
it is our business to make the public want good music 
by making good music wantable. On second thoughts 
I withdraw my charge against the public. To blame 
the great mass of the public for not wanting good 
music is as unreasonable as it would be to blame an 
Austin seven for not ‘* wanting ”’ to take Snowdon 
in top gear. And there for the present I propose to 
leave the question of public indifference to the joys 
of the classics. 

There is one other point I should like to discuss. Mr. 
Mackenzie prefaces his remarks upon the dealer’s lack 
of enterprise by telling us how surprised he was to 
learn of the resentment shown by the small dealer 
against the recent price reductions inaugurated by 
Columbia. I think it only fair to say that the resent- 
ment was not so much against the reduction in prices 
as against the method of exchange employed by the 
Columbia Company in effecting the metamorphosis of 
about 600 light-blue records into 100 dark-blues. 
Personally, I am and always have been in complete 
agreement with the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE in the 
insistence with which he has demanded lower record 
prices. In fact I think I have gone further in that on 
more than one occasion I have suggested to respon- 
sible executives of the principal companies that there 


should be only one price series in every record cata- 
logue. I am in favour of this for two reasons: firstly, 
because I do not think it fair that the real music lover 
should be penalised by having to pay for his music 
double or treble the price that is charged for the 
ephemeral jingle of the moment; and secondly, be- 
cause, while such a price reduction would probably 
not increase the sales of a Brahms or Beethoven sym- 
phony by ten per cent., it would undoubtedly enable 
the dealer to boost enormously the sales of the out- 
standing records of good music—the Casse Noisette 
Suites, the Invitations to the Waltz, the Moonlight 
Sonatas, to say nothing of the erstwhile scarlet 
celebrities—--records which must surely serve as step- 
ping stones to the more formal types of recorded 
music. 

In glancing over what I have written, I find that I 
am really very little at variance with Mr. Mackenzie. 
My criticism of his remarks is not so much a refutation 
of his taunts to the dealer as a more detailed analysis 
of the problems which confront us. I would conclude 
with a plea for closer understanding between pub- 
lisher, dealer and publicist; a plea for more frequent 
and more open discussion, in the faith that it is not 
beyond the range of human intelligence to devise 
some means of appeal, some method of approach 
whereby the mass of mankind may be enabled to 
share in the wealth of creative beauty which is at 
present the heritage of the fortunate few. 





IMPRESSION 


(On hearing Cesar Franck’s ‘* Variations 
Symphoniques.”’’) 

Like some pearl-clouded casement of the skies 
Veiling the furtive glimpses of the moon, 
Who, like a frightened bride, had peeped too soon 
Into her lover’s tense, expectant eyes, 
And then withdrawn in flurried, shy surprise, 
Tinging his memory with a fleeting blush— 
So, in the half-light of my spirit’s hush, 
This music limns soft-shadowed ecstasies, 
Seeming to hover with uncertain poise 
Upon the outer edge of consciousness, 
Breathing with exquisite, unhurried stress 
Of secret beauties and concealéd joys. 
—Vaguely my being clutches at the straws 
Through which this music lives...and always...was... 


C. S. Davis. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE Anpb THE SINGER 


(Continued ) 


The New Columbia Operatic Records—Il 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


HE index to the list of new grand opera records 
recently issued by the Columbia Co. comprises 
thirty-six operas, all sung in Italian. Of these 
I noticed about half in our May number, and the 
remainder I am going to deal with now. Of the 
singers just half-a-dozen are due to appear at Covent 
Garden this season; but at the moment I am writing 
none of these had done so, for the simple reason that 
their services were not required until the Italian per- 
formances began, which was not long before the Ger- 
man series had been completed. All the names men- 
tioned in the-Columbia circular as belonging to the 
** World-famous ”’ collection are familiar enough, or 
should be, to readers of these pages. As yet, however, 
Maria Gentile, Rosetta Pampini, Joseph Rogatchew- 
sky, and Georges Thill are, I fancy, strangers to 
Covent Garden; while Dino Borgioli and Mariano 
Stabile have been heard here previously. In either 
case, I am happy to have the privilege of giving early 
reviews of their gramophone work as their records 
come out from time to time, and so help to make 
their names and their vocal ability known to our 
opera-loving readers long before the singers them- 
selves arrive in London to display their gifts in 
propria persona. 

Enzo de Muro Lomanto is a new name to me. It 
has a Spanish ring about it that probably indicates 
the artist’s nationality more aecurately than his vocal 
style, which is distinctly Italian and very much up 
to date. Despite a slightly nasal and open tone, his 
tenor voice has some attractive qualities, the most 
fascinating of which is a mezza voce of exceptional 
sweetness and charm. This he employs, of course, at 
every opportunity, and swells from it to the full 
voice or vice verséd with practised breath-control, the 
diminuendo being especially well done. Between the 
two extremes, however, he has little to offer. The 
solitary 10 in. disc that discloses these facts contains 
such suitable items as the Sogno (dream) of Des 
Grieux from Massenet’s Manon and Elvino’s exquisite 
aria, Prendi l’anel ti dono, from La Sonnambula 
(D.1607), and I recommend it as an example of un- 
usually smooth, level singing. Francesco Merli has 
a bigger voice than this but a more ejaculatory 
method. He displays both in the Brindisi and Addio 
alla madre from Cavalleria Rusticana (L.2061, 12 in.) 
as well as in two airs from La Forza del Destino 
(D.1068, 10 in.). There is no particular distinction 
about the singing of either, but the tone is good and 
the recording beyond reproach. 


From the ultra-Italian school to the traditional 
French is almost as far as the road to Tipperary. 
Joseph Rogatchewsky exemplifies the Opéra-Comique 
style with a fidelity that in no wise betrays his Polish 
origin or birth (I can’t say precisely which of the two 
it is). The purity of his tenor voice is in any case 
quite equal to his French accent, and he uses it with 
a suavity and sustained ease that makes him delight- 
ful to listen to. His rather sentimental and deliberate 
method is not objectionable, because he is intelligent 
and artistic, and he knows how to make his words 
very distinct. A pleasant mezza voce is made good 
use of in the Romance of Nadir from Les Pécheurs de 
Perles, as well as in the graceful Aubade from Le 
Roi d’Ys (L.2062, 12 in.). It is prominent again in 
the somewhat overdone Réve from Manon (L.2063, 
12 in.), but on the other side of this is a curious con- 
trast in the shape of the French version of Che fard 
from Gluck’s Orphée, which we, of course, associate 
with a contralto, not a tenor. However, it suits him 
well enough and reveals the fact that he can sing 
with life and vigour and plenty of resonance. His 
Polish tearfulness comes in useful here, and, if he calls 
on Euridice in a strident tone, he makes the balance 
right by mourning her in a breathy one. It is a good 
record. 

The Paris Opéra is represented in this list by 
Georges Thill, an excellent tenor whose records have 
won from me well-deserved praise. I place him in the 
same category with Paul Franz and Fernand Ansseau, 
and more than that need not be said. His ability as 
an actor and stage singer will be put to the test at 
Covent Garden very shortly ; though not in Massenet’s 
Werther, the opera and the réle that apparently dis- 
play his talent to especial advantage. Two of the 
airs are included in the present selection, but not on 
the same disc. One, O nature pleine de grace, is 
coupled with the fine Invocation from Berlioz’s 
Faust (L.2064, 12 in.); while the other, J’aurai sur 
ma poitrine, goes with Siegmund’s Spring Song 
(Chant d’amour, D.1610, 10.). In both of these the 
singer satisfies with his broad, powerful sostenuto 
and elegant phrasing, his clear-cut diction and perfect 
intonation, and, last but not least, his entire freedom 
from tremolo. Whilst manly and robust in the 
Valkyrie excerpt, he is there slightly wanting in poetic 
feeling; still, passion is abundantly reflected in his 
vocal energy. In selections from Pagliacci and Tosca, 
given under their French titles (D.1609, 10 in.), but 
familiar enough even so, Georges Thill displays similar 
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characteristics of the right sort, and I feel particularly 
safe in advising my readers to invest in his admirable 
records. 


Formichi the Formidable has been endowed by 
nature with a tone-volume so sonorous that he has no 
need to take advantage of the new process for the 
purpose of increasing it. He always reminds me of 
the giant Polyphemus, as depicted by Handel in 
Acis and Galatea. The music does all that is neces- 
sary to make us realize what a huge personage he 
must have been. Whether in the chorus, Wretched 
lovers, or in his own wonderful ditty, O ruddier than 
the cherry, the intensely descriptive strains suffice to 
indicate the vast magnitude of that legendary or 
mythological creature by whom poor Galatea was 
persecuted. So with Cesare 
Formichi—he emits enormous 
sounds without a trace of ex- 
aggeration, and so cleverly does 
he colour them that they can be 
harsh and strident for one 
character, and as soft and melt- 
ing as you please for another. 
The present dise (L.2065, 12 in.) 
furnishes precisely this con- 
trast: on one side Gérard’s 
Monologue (Andrea Chénier) in 
the manner of the merciless 
fanatic; on the other the splen- 
did scene, Pari siamo, wherein 
Rigoletto recites (to himself) all 
his wrongs, hopes, and dreams 
of vengeance. Formichi’s ac- 
cent and diction in the latter 
lift him far above the level of 
the ordinary Rigoletto, while 
the vocal effect of his declama- 
tion is imposing and dramatic in 
the extreme. Altogether I con- 
sider this in every sense an ex- 
ceptionally fine record. 


| 
| 


|) 


TANCREDI PASERO 


Continuing with the baritones, I find nothing re- 
markable in Carlo Galeffi’s record of the Toreador’s 
Song (D.1611, 10 in.), given, as usual, with chorus; 
but in an Aida excerpt—Amonasro’s eloquent passage 
in the scene where he is dragged on a captive—his 
combination of appeal with menace is cleverly con- 
veyed by a mixture of broad tone and stentorian 
parlato. Still better art than this characterizes 
Mariano Stabile’s singing of two notable pages from 
Don Giovanni, viz., the Serenade and the air in 
praise of wine, Fin c’han del vino (D.1612, 10 in.). 
Both are models of clear articulation and rhythmical 
energy, while the tone and the recording are also 
admirable. The opening phrase of the Serenade, 
however, is still spoilt by Stabile’s literal insistence 
on the two B naturals, which Mozart so obviously 
intended to be treated as an appoggiatura; that is, 
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the first to be sung a C sharp. But some people are 
very obstinate in these matters. 


A capital basso cantante is Nazareno de Angelis; a 
dramatic singer of the old type that used to vacillate, 
as he does, between extremes of the tender and 
lachrymose and the declamatory ‘“‘ tuppence 
coloured.’’ His realism is always bold and earnest ; 
his acquaintance with conventional points is profound 
—for which reason I prefer him in the older operatic 
music. He is quite good in Ella giammai m’amd 
(Verdi’s Don Carlos, L.2071, 12 in.), done in two 
parts. He is less impressive, less convincing, in Son 
lo spirito che nega from Mefistofele (L.2072, 12 in.), 
which hardly deserves to be entitled the Aria del 
fischio because the whistle is so feeble. He snarls a 
good deal without reminding 
us much of Chaliapine, either 
in this or the Ave, Signor, from 
the same opera, which is on the 
other side. The Calunnia air 
from the Barbiere and _ the 
drinking song, Viva Bacco, 
from Der Freischiitz (L.2078, 
12 in.) are better in every way. 
All are well accompanied. 

Finally we have some first- 
rate modern’ recordings by 
another basso cantante, Tan- 
eredi Pasero, who has a strong, 
telling voice of agreeable qual- 
ity. He does facile justice to 
things like the Vecchia zimarra 
from La Bohéme (D.1616, 10 
in.) and the Infelice! from 
Ernani, though occasionally his 
| tendency to indulge in over- 
F | pressure hardens and unsettles 
his tone. Still, his style can 
always be dignified and drama- 
tic, as he proves in the two airs 
from Gounod’s Faust (D.1617, 
10 in.), called in English the Calf of Gold and Seren- 
ade. Other favourites dug out from bygone collec- 
tions are the air sung by the arch-Druid, Oroveso, in 
the first act of Bellini’s Norma, and Ferrando’s 
narrative, Di due figli from that of Verdi’s Trovatore 
(L.2074, 12 in.). One seldom hears these old things 
so well sung, or indeed sung at all for the gramophone ; 
and if for that reason only they are welcome items in 
this variegated list. 





Opera at Covent Garden 

In an article which I wrote in the Radio Times of 
April 27th. I endeavoured to stress the great value 
of the tradition of ** grand opera ”’ which is bound 
up with the history of Covent Garden Theatre. I 
paid a compliment to the new Syndicate by declaring 
that it was imitating its predecessors in the effort to 
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carry on that tradition. The first month of the season 
has passed with little beyond the annual sacrifices at 
the Wagnerian altar. It is too early, therefore, to say 
now whether the effort in question has been successful. 
One only knows that the German performances have 
been up to the customary level, that they have been 
splendidly attended, and that for the two cycles of 
Der Ring des Nibelungen the house was completely 
sold out. 

Amid these signs of continued loyalty to the sacred 
lamp of Bayreuth, it seems strange that there should 
be any talk about a ‘* New Anti-Wagnerism ”’ which 
is to supplant the works of the master with operas 
of a still more modern type. Frankly, I do not believe 
either in the idea or the early advent of the genius 
who will carry it into execution. At present the 
latter has not so much as foreshadowed his existence. 
** Anti-Wagnerism ”’ is a cry as stupid to-day as it 
was half a century ago before his music was properly 
known or understood. The new Covent Garden Syn- 
dicate is aware of this, and, like the sensible com- 
mercial body that it professes to be, exploits the 
surviving craze for Wagner as fully as circumstances 
will allow. One notes, of course, the absence from 
this season’s repertory of Tristan und Isolde, Parsifal, 
and Lohengrin. Perhaps it is as well; all three had 
been rather overdone of late, and they will return the 
fresher to the scene another year. We have had 
instead .Tannhéuser and Die Meistersinger, both of 
which demonstrated their popularity in the most con- 
clusive manner. 

At the same time I cannot help feeling—and I point 
this out as evidence of the inherent weakness of the 
operatic situation in England—that the choice of the 
current repertory at Covent Garden is too much 
dictated by the personnel of the artists who are en- 
gaged for the season. The argument seems to be, 
** We want to give only the operas which are a certain 
draw, or which are so when given with the singers 
whom we have engaged. We cannot give certain of 
the older operas because we have not the artists who 
are able to sing them, or would not be attractions in 
them if they could. Besides, the pick of those older 
operas (so far as we are acquainted with them) have 
been tried during the past three of four years and, 
from a box-office point of view, found wanting. Our 
present notion is to run no greater risks than we can 
help with our extended ten weeks’ season.’’ 

Here is, I fancy, the answer to the letter from Mr. 
Eric Stuart Bruce, which appeared in The Times of 
May 8th, reminding folks of the bygone days at 
Covent Garden, when great singers like Patti, Albani, 
Melba, Christine Nilsson, and Tetrazzini ‘* held the 
audience spellbound by the charm of the human 
voice.”” The writer pleaded for the revival of the 
older classics, as he called them—those of ‘* Mozart, 
Rossini, Gounod and others ’—for the sake of the 
** voices which seemed the most important part of the 
performance.’’ Naturally, I have been pleading to 
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the same purpose myself, asking for a fair share of 
operas of this character to be included in the pro- 
gramme of every season. But what is the good of 
it, you are asked, if those operas do not draw with 
such ** stars ’’ as there are available in the world 
to-day, and who are capable of doing them justice? 
Do the subscribers or the public really want them? 
The gems of florid song may still be popular with the 
purchasers of gramophone records, but would the 
Toti dal Montes and the rest of them be capable of 
filling Covent Garden if they appeared in the operas 
from which the gems are extracted? Experience has 
rather proved the contrary. The chance for the 
** older opera classics ’’ will only occur when some- 
thing like the Imperial League of Opera materializes 
or a higher artistic spirit stimulates the enterprise of 
the Syndicates that run Covent Garden during the 
London season. 

The revival of Armide was doubly weleome—for the 
work itself to begin with, and for the instructive 
comparisons that it evoked between the systems 
developed in the drama of the stage by Gluck and by 
Wagner. Into these I cannot enter now or here, but 
the subject is intensely interesting, and Armide illus- 
trates it more vividly than any other opera that 
Gluck wrote. He composed it to a French libretto 
for the Paris Opéra, and it was sung in that language 
22 years ago when mounted at Covent Garden for the 
first time. It was now sung in German, and the 
change grated on me to a corresponding degree—as 
much, in fact, as Wagner does when sung in French. 
Nor was this lack of harmony improved by the accent 
of the English singers who took part in the perform- 
ance. Walter Widdop, for instance, has acquired a 
certain facility without mastering the subtle peculiar- 
ities of German pronunciation, and his English vowels 
stood out prominently in alliance with a roughness 
of tone and angularity of phrasing that compared 
badly with the singing of Herbert Janssen as Hidraot 
and Wilhelm Gombert as the Danish Knight.. In 
truth, however, the art of Frida Leider overshadowed 
that of all the other singers except Maria Olczewska 
(Hate) and one British girl, Marion McAfee, who gave 
the lovely air of the Naiad with exquisite taste. The 
premiere danseuse, Ninette de Valois, is also of 
English birth, I understand, and she led the various 
divertissements with the aplomb of a born dancer. 
Robert Heger was the conductor. 

It was Frida Leider, again, whose impassioned 
singing as Venus stood out in the Tannhduser revival 
even more prominently than the calm, plastic display 
of Géta Ljungberg as Elisabeth. The cast altogether 
was a much stronger one, and I was glad to note the 
presence in it of a young English soprano, Annette 
Blackwell, whose unusually pure voice and method 
have not escaped notice among the records reviewed 
in these columns. She delivered the quaint passages 
in the Song of the Shepherd with notable sweetness 
and faultless intonation. It was a joy. to ‘hear the 
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glorious organ of Ivar Andrésen in the dignified music 
of the Landgrave; and another fine Parlophone artist 
in Lauritz Melchior proved himself very nearly, if not 
quite, a great Tannhauser, with Herbert Janssen a 
sympathetic Wolfram. 


In connection with the first cycle of Der Ring I 
want to say a few words about the performance of 
Gétterdimmerung and the Briinnhilde of Elisabeth 
Ohms. Not for a long while have I enjoyed the final 
section of the tetralogy so much, and this experience 
was in large measure due to the superb acting of the 
artist just named. I say acting advisedly, because 
it was that even more than her singing which raised 
her embodiment so distinctly above the ordinary 
level. Her voice is of very rich, refined quality, her 
declamation artistic and intelligent, but I have heard 
many Briinnhildes of greater power and capable of 
coping more easily with the vocal demands of that 
colossal role. On the other hand I can remember 
none since Milka Ternina who threw such tragic force 
and depth of pathos into the tremendous scene where 
the apparent perfidy of Siegfried is first revealed to 
her. Her by-play and facial expression throughout 
this touching episode could not have been surpassed. 
Again in the closing scene, where she mourns the fate 
and descants upon the glorious career of her great 
lover, she bore herself with superb dignity and seemed 
to tower head and shoulders above the humiliated 
Gutrune of Géta Ljungberg. Altogether the Briinn- 
hilde of Elisabeth Ohms will dwell long and pleasantly 
in my memory. Rudolf Laubenthal once more in- 
vested the part of Siegfried with admirable spirit, 
alertness, and energy, notably in the delivery of the 
long narration just before he is killed by Hagen. As 
usual, too, that accomplished singer Maria Olezewska 
made a fine thing of Waltraute’s poignant message 
in the opening act, while Odette de Foras, Theresa 
Ambrose, and Gladys Palmer successfully doubled 
the parts of the three Norns and the three Rhine- 
maidens. Herbert Janssen, Otto Helgers, and Eduard 
Habich impersonated the repellent male creatures who 
completed the cast; and the orchestra, magnificently 
conducted by Bruno Walter, did ample justice to its 
important share of the production. 


I am sorry I did not hear another new gramophone 
artist, the Swedish tenor, Carl Martin Oehman, except 
in a wireless presentation of the second act of Die 
Meistersinger, which, I regret to add, did not strike 
me as being remarkable in any sense. The cast was 
distinctly a moderate one. Far above this level, 
according to all accounts, were the gems of the second 
eycle—to wit, Frida Leider’s Briinnhilde, Lotte 
Lehmann’s Sieglinde and Gutrune, and Ivar André- 
sen’s Hagen, which was said to be ‘‘ Kolossal.”’ 


The performance of Samson et Dalila which opened 
the French season on May 22nd was perhaps the 
dullest, the most uninspired that I can remember. 
It ambled gently along from start to finish, punctured 


by waits of inordinate length that brought more than 
one protest from an impatient gallery. The best 
singing came from Fernand Ansseau, who was in 
capital voice. A new Dalila, in Mme. Georgette 
Frozier-Marrot, brought ripe experience and a rather 
throaty mezzo-soprano of fair compass to bear upon 
her part, but little in the way of real charm or fascin- 
ation. The other réles were not more than adequately 
filled, and Perey Pitt conducted. Altogether I was 
forced to the conclusion that Saint-Saéns’s Samson 
is an opera requiring as much care in preparation and 
skill in handling as any other difficult stage work. If 
this cannot be vouchsafed at Covent Garden, it had 
better remain on the shelf there for another fourteen 
years. But it can and ought to be done. I retain a 
vivid recollection of the revival of 1913, when the 
opera was given on a special occasion in honour of 
the 75th anniversary of Saint-Saéns’s musical career. 
The composer was present, and I had the privilege of 
sitting beside him in a grand tier box. The principal 
parts were sustained by Franz and Kirkby Lunn, and 
he was simply delighted with the whole representa- 
tion under the guidance of the Italian conductor, 
Polacco. Why should we not be able to do equally 
well nowadays? 
HERMAN KLEIN. 


¢ 
SPOILING THE BROTH ? 


NOVICE CORNER. There are no doubt many 
elementary difficulties which readers of the little hand- 
book, ** Novice Corner,’’ will be astonished to find 
omitted by the compilers of that volume. It is most 
desirable that those difficulties should be noted and 
dealt with in the pages devoted to ‘* Novice Corner ”’ 
in THE GRAMOPHONE every month. Suggestions and, 
where possible, complete notes ready for publication 
(brevity and simplicity adorning accuracy) will be 
welcome, addressed to the London Office, 58 Frith 
Street, W.1, and will be paid for if used. Anyone 
who reads ‘** Novice Corner ”’ will be able to judge 
what mysteries are still withheld from the beginner. 


B.B.C. PROGRAMMES. Suggestions will also be 
welcomed by the London Editor for half-hour pro- 
grammes of gramophone records to be broadcast on 
Tuesday evenings. Generally seven sides are the most 
that can be managed in the time. The programme 
should be formed round a subject or a composer, and 
should not, if possible, be confined to the products of 
any one company. All the records must be electrical, 
and those which are most clearly recorded are likely 
to transmit best. 

Programmes should be sent to the London Editor 
in an envelope marked ‘‘ B.B.C. Programmes,’ and 
those which are adopted will be paid for. 
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CONCERT HALL OR STUDIO? 


By H. GIBSON WARWICK 


WO years ago an epoch-making record appeared 

unostentatiously in the monthly H.M.V. list. 

It was the Magic Fire Music from ** The Val- 
kyrie,’’ conducted by Albert Coates and recorded in 
Queen’s Hall, London; and as the first successful re- 
cording of a full-sized orchestra in situ, so to speak, 
it is no exaggeration to say that it marked the begin- 
ning of a new era. It was the realisation, at last, of 
an effective gramophonic reproduction of orchestral 
playing as it is heard by the concert goer. 

Following on the success of the above record 
(D.1079), the system of recording the orchestra and 
other large ensembles actually in places of public 
entertainment was developed by the leading com- 
panies until it came to be looked upon as the standard 
method. As a result of it, many technical marvels 
were accomplished, and adequate reproductions of a 
large amount of important music have been added to 
the record library. Musical functions all over the 
world are by its means rendered available in record 
form for the first time; the Bayreuth and other festi- 
vals having been recorded in their actual settings. 
Adequate recordings of choral works which previously 
presented insuperable difficulties were rendered 
possible, and operatic ensembles have been repro- 
duced with remarkable faithfulness. The organ at 
last?received a modicum of justice at the hands of the 
gramophone, and that long-standing affliction, the 
** skeleton orchestra,’’ was seemingly banished for 
ever. Most commendable of all, the gramophonist 
has. been rejoiced by the abolition of the palpable 
artificiality of the recording studio, and accustomed 
to the reproduction of his music in the setting, and on 
the scale, in which he is accustomed to hear the ** real 
thing.”’ 

Many incidental advantages came in the wake of 
concert-hall recording. A true orchestral balance was 
for the first time achieved, together with the sonorous 
reproduction of a really convincing forte. The tonal 
quality of every section of the orchestra was improved 
and the effective range of the recording machinery 
seemed to have been increased by its employment. 
Moreover, so far as the public was concerned, concert- 
hall recording had no * teething stage.’? From the 
very outset its fruits were immeasurable improve- 
ments on those of the old ‘* studio ’’ methods. 

Certain debatable aspects of the system have, how- 
ever, manifested themselves. While successful re- 
cording of actual public performances has been found 
quite practicable, the inevitable restrictions imposed 
on the recording engineers have rendered such pro- 
cedure rather less than fully adequate. And since it 
is necessary in the majority of cases for these gentle- 
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ment to control the music as to ** breaks,’’ etc., as 
well as for them to have carte blanche with their 
electrical preparations, it has been found unavoidable 
that most original performances should take place at 
leisure in an empty hall. It is undeniable that the 
emptiness of the hall is apparent in most of these 
records. Indeed, the ** sound ” of the hall itself is 
generally reproduced so faithfully that a discerning 
ear can sometimes recognise the particular apartment 
used. It is this feature which has given rise to a 
certain amount of criticism which, unless judiciously 
regulated, is likely to have a profound and not alto- 
gether beneficial effect upon the future of recording 
in general and orchestral recording in particular. 

This matter of ** characteristic sound ”’ is not pecu- 
liar to the concert hall. One of the features of elec- 
trical recording has always been that the ** sound ”’ 
of whatever recording apartment has been used, were 
it studio, theatre, or hall, is conveyed to the listener 
almost as unmistakably as the music itself. For 
instance, the inevitable impression conveyed by 
Parlophone E.10520 is of the ‘* Bartered Bride ”’ 
overture being played in a small and somewhat 
cramped studio, while H.M.V. E.465 conjures up the 
same work being rendered in a concert hall of con- 
siderable size. Now, since the listener is accustomed 
to the music performed under the latter cireum- 
stances, it is natural that the H.M.V. record, even 
despite certain failings in the matter of pace, etc., 
should furnish the more faithful reproduction of the 
‘* Bartered Bride ”’ as he prefers to hear it. 

Doubts have, nevertheless, been raised about the 
desirability of recording in the necessarily empty 
concert hall. It has even been rashly questioned 
whether any advantages have accrued from the inno- 
vation. Such contentions may be convincingly dis- 
posed of by a survey of the recording field extending 
over the past two years, from which it will be seen 
that virtually all the triumphs of that prolific period 
have been borne to us, so to speak, on the echo of that 
suspected apartment. The high level of technical ex- 
cellence achieved by His Master’s Voice orchestral 
records is due to the almost exclusive employment of 
the concert hall by both English and Continental 
branches. A new era of Columbia recording may be 
said to date from the appearance of the Scala Theatre 
and Wigmore Hall records, and the Bayreuth Festi- 
val issues; while an authentic reproduction of the 
playing of the Hallé Orchestra was never afforded 
until the Company gave us, in the Beethoven Fourth 
Symphony, the echo of the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall along with it. It has been agreed elsewhere that 
sufficient prominence has not been given to the great 
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improvement in Parlophone recording during the last 
few months, i.e., since the firm relinquished the 
studio in favour of a concert hall policy. Certainly 
none of the earlier Parlophone electric orchestral 
records can be compared, from the point of view of 
recorded fidelity, with, for instance, the ‘** Master- 
singers ’’ Overture and the Prelude to ‘** Lohengrin.’’ 
In fact, it is safe to assert that every outstanding 
large-scale recording which has appeared during the 
period under review, has been made in a concert hall 
or theatre. 

All these, and the manifold other benefits it has 
brought with it, should be carefully borne in mind by 
those who, chiefly for reasons of ‘* echo,’’ do not 
favour the employment of the (necessarily) empty 
hall for recording purposes. It will pay to exercise a 
nice discretion before voicing protests against the 
system, otherwise the recording companies will be 
(indeed, have been) persuaded into the adoption of 
alternatives which can only have a calamitous effect 
upon the future—particularly of orchestral recording. 

For the absolute abolition of ** echo ’”’ furnishes the 
electricians with a very simple problem. They merely 
need to replace the familiar ‘* sound ”’ of the concert 
hall with the unfamiliar ** sound ”’ of the studio; in 
every way a retrograde step, but one which has 
already been adopted, presumably in response to mis- 
guided fulminations against ** echo.’’ It has been 
done, for instance, by the Columbia Company in the 
case of the Schubert C major Symphony (L.2079- 
2085) with lamentable results. Not only have the 
distinctive characteristics of the Hallé Orchestra’s 
playing, so admirably captured in the Free Trade Hall 
records, been utterly destroyed, but the general 
standard of the recording has declined to a grave ex- 
tent. The orchestral balance in particular has been 
completely upset, while the strings whistle feebly, the 
wood-wind sounds pale and forlorn, the heavy brass 
bleats impotently, and the horns hoot as they did in 
the earliest days of the electrical phenomenon. All 
semblance of an actual concert performance has been 
eliminated, while players and conductor, cooped up 
in the restricted space of the studio, cannot be said 
to give of their best. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the Columbia Company will return to the Free Trade 
Hall for their next Hallé recording. 

The abolition of ‘*‘ echo ’’ has been tackled in 
another fashion by His Master’s Voice. A number of 
records, notably the ‘* Sleeping Beauty ”’ Waltz of 
Tchaikovsky (C.1415), Delibes’ ** Sylvia Ballet ”’ and 
several other issues by the Royal Opera Orchestra 
under Dr. Sargent, have been recorded in a small 
hall. This experiment has not failed so completely as 
the reversion to studio recording just quoted, but 
nevertheless its products have proved far inferior to 
recordings made in large halls of the size actually 
used for orchestral concerts. The ‘* echo ”’ has merely 
become that of a small hall instead of a large one, 
and the result is an unconvincing air of having been 
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‘** specially done for the gramophone ”’; while the en- 
semble and balance of the orchestra have again been 
impaired. 

Separate consideration must now be given to some 
recent American recordings by the Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco and New Light Symphony 
Orchestras (H.M.V.), which also appear to have been 
made in apartments of considerably less than concert 
size. Due chiefly to their striking nature rather than 
fidelity to a concert performance, these records have 
received high praise, much of which, in the writer’s 
opinion, is unmerited. Taking Weber’s ‘** Invitation 
to the Waltz ’’ (D.1285) for an example, and citing 
also the Second Hungarian Rhapsody (D.1296), the 
specimens by the Chicago (D.1284), San Francisco 
(D.1272) and nearly all of those by the New Light 
Symphony Orchestra, these records, striking though 
they may seem, have infinitely less fidelity to a 
concert performance than, for instance, Mozart’s 
‘* Jupiter ’’ Symphony recently issued by H.M.V., 
the ‘* Anacreon ’’? Overture recorded (complete with 
echo) by Columbia in the Amsterdam Concert Hall, 
or Dr. Weissman’s recent Parlophone record of the 
** Preciosa ’’ Overture. The impressive opening 
phrase of the Weber waltz, for instance, bears fully 
as much testimony to the presence of a sympathetic 
echo of low pitch, quite foreign to the concert hall, 
as to the fine quality of the Philadelphia ’cello-tone. 
String pianissimos, too, have a ‘** dithery ”’ scrape, 
from which one can only judge that the performance 
took place in some restricted space such as a mission 
hall or band practice room ; while in the middle of side 
two of this record, a horn ‘“ hoots ’”’ in quite pre- 
historic fashion. These American records give strik- 
ing results when played on quite small machines, 
while the instrumental clarity they evince may be 
very gratifying to some ears; but it should be realised 
that the quality of this latter feature is not that of 
the concert hall, which H.M.V. approaches much 
more closely in its English recordings, despite their 
** echo.”’ 

Careful study of the examples given will make it 
plain that in adopting these downright methods of 
removing concert hall ‘* echo,’’ the whole aim of 
modern gramophone recording, i.e., the reproduction 
of the true concert hall performance, has been lost 
sight of. Indeed, it is merely common sense to sup- 
pose that the concert hall performance can only be 
recorded in a concert hall, and criticism which may 
persuade the companies to abandon the use of that 
apartment in favour of artificial methods of achieving 
minor ends (for instance, anything in the nature of 
the echo room of the B.B.C.) can only be character- 
ised as ill-considered and definitely harmful to the 
future of recording. 

There would remain with us, therefore, the ‘* echo ” 
of the necessarily empty hall, which, it has been 
contended in some quarters, interferes with the clarity 
of the music. It has already been discovered (by the 
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B.B.C. among other investigators) that. this aspect 
of the question is a relative one, involving the echo 
produced in the room where the instrument is played 
as well as the echo of the recording apartment. The 
writer’s gramophones, in common with the vast 
majority of others, are customarily played in medium- 
sized rooms having non-resonant walls of plaster, and 
for this reason he is able to state that he knows of no 
record in which the ** echo ”’ has had any such harm- 
ful result. On the contrary, the usual effect of con- 
cert hall ‘* echo ’”’ on records played in the almost 
universal non-resonant room is a_ beneficial one, 
** studio *’ recordings sounding ‘* dead ”’ and uncon- 
vincing by comparison. 

From a consideration of the trend of modern re- 
cording, therefore, it is safe to assure the companies 
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that in using the concert hall and theatre as the scene 
of their activities, they are pursuing definitely the 
right course. The greatest boon conferred by electri- 
cal recording was the privilege of making records 
actually on the scene of a corresponding public per- 
formance, and this must not lightly be sacrificed +o 
the pursuit of a purely incidental issue such as the 
abolition of *‘ echo.’’ If the emptiness of the hall can 
be rendered gramophonically impalpable, well and 
good; but far rather let the echo be retained than 
revert to constricted ‘** studio ’’ recording and arti- 
ficiality, which can only result in the destruction of 
that fidelity to a public performance which should 
always be the chief aim of the recorders. 


H, Gipson WARWICK. 


$¢ + 


ATMOSPHERE 


By “INDICATOR” 


ing that add to the simulated realism of the 
result is the ‘** atmosphere ’’ of the concert 
hall being brought right into even our small dens; 
comfortably cuddled in our armchairs, we can shut 
our eyes and—we are there! Yes, some grumble at 
too much of it, particularly mentioning the Amster- 


( )ine of the many things about electrical record- 


dam Hall, where Mengelberg conducts. It is a 
matter of taste, no doubt. I like it. 
Well, now, how about accentuating ‘* atmos- 


phere *?? Particularly where our little room gives a 
really ‘* little *’ result, lifeless, or seems to have the 
effect of ‘* bottling up ”’ reproduction inside the 
gramophone. Some rooms, not small either, can 
** bottle up ”’ a full-size’ Re-entrant model; so it is 
not entirely a matter of smallness. I have heard a 
good gramophone sound insignificant in a fairly large 
hall; the reproduction was not ‘** bottled up,’’ but 
seemed to be ** eaten up,’’ without a chance of being 
properly heard. 

We are all, even acoustic engineers, more or less 
at the mercy of acoustical conditions that baffle 
understanding as to their causes, but some of us do 
have the luck to get a lot of help to our results from 
the peculiarities of our dens. It may be a help if I 
give some of my observations, being an extremely 
lucky dog in this respect. 

My room runs 16 feet into bay window by 10 feet 
by 9 feet 6 inches high. A peculiarity of arrangement 
of pictures is that they are close together in two tiers 
round almost the middle (eyes line) of walls, continu- 
ous in line with plate glass mirrors of sideboard, over- 
mantel and bookcase; there is a three-window bay; 
so, for one thing, there’s plenty of glass round middle 
and at end. Ample carpet on floor, with Axminster 
on chairs and sofa. The gramophone is placed in 
corner opposite door, with Wilson horn pointing close 


along fireplace side towards window end. I have put 
the two separated halves (lid and bottom) of.a thin 
mahogany gramophone case, openings downwards, 
over the top of my No. 25 H.M.V. model, fixed in 
angle of corner walls, finding this acts as sound-board, 
augmenting resonance, especially in heavy orchestrals 
and the sostenuto notes of piano. The contraption is 
well above, to allow horn to be removed and replaced 
without interference. | ; 

My general inferences are that cubic air capacity of 
room is just right, placing of gramophone suits, 
amount of glass and its position help, and height of 
horn opening (centre) 5 feet 4 inches, is also correct._ 

There are occasions when the gramophone sounds 
specially loud; it is when the humidity is about 
balanced, according to hygrometer reading dry 54, 
wet 52, and barometer steady at round 29.45 (12 
o’clock position) (see weather par. of Daily Mail). 
I have observed this latter coincidence over a period 
now of twelve months or more, and when it occurs 
there is a noticeable resonance in one’s head when 
speaking, a confirmation of the favourable acoustic 
condition. (The wag utters something about relative 
emptiness of skull.) 

I am inclined to think a centrally placed gas pen- 
dant light helps as compared with wall brackets, the 
air movement aiding a better diffusion of sound in 
the former case. : 

To sum up.—What I get is ‘*‘ The Great Illusion,” 
closing my eyes, that Keith Prowse has secured me 
** the best seat,’’ that fibre is behaving itself as Mr. 
Gilman has taught it it can do, that so far as record 
is concerned I am ‘** eating my cake and yet having 
it ’’ (bless you, Mr. Klein, for that consoling thought; 
and Scotland thanks you), and that ‘‘ Atmosphere ”’ 
in all its meanings is propitiously present. Then— 
Omar Khayyam simply isn’t in it! | 
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A MUSICAL PILGRIMAGE 


By STANLEY SNAITH 


HE following is a substantially accurate account 

of how I and two others set out on that most 

fascinating of adventures, a musical pilgrim- 
age. We knew nothing of the paths we must follow 
nor of the dangers of side turnings, nor, at the outset, 
of the goal towards which we journeyed. Circum- 
stances were against us. We were young and raw. 
We were poor. Living in what was veritably a 
village, we had never attended a good concert. We 
had no previous musical training, unless an early and 
abortive sprightliness on five notes can be regarded 
as a training for anything. One of us could with 
difficulty follow (but never quite overtake) a score. 
Otherwise our equipment comprised a large fund of 
ignorance and some little enthusiasm. 

It began—if that was truly the beginning—no more 
than three or four years ago. One of us, moved by 
what foreign impulse I know not, bought a gramo- 
phone. It was acheap gramophone. It was in some 
ways an admirable gramophone. It was unblushingly, 
it was triumphantly plebeian. Not one of those poten- 
tates whose look seems to say, ** Now what in hell 
do you want? Discompose myself by skipping about 
with a lump of wax? Certainly not! ’’ In fact, a 
trade unionist of a machine, the authentic British 
type. It was a hard, if erratic, worker. It refused to 
hobnob with the lower stratum of sound, but on the 
top notes regaled itself with miracles of dissonance. 
It was impervious to cajolery. De Groot himself 
could not have subdued its spirit. 

Yet this was to be our hansom into fairyland. 

We were unadventurous at first—random. We 
alternated between orgiastic overtures and lethargic 
waltzes ; brass bands and crass piano-punchers. (We 
were too highbrow for jazz.) Then we became de- 
votees of the violin, preferably wielded by a person 
with unctuous hands and a foreign name. For a time 
we applied ourselves to such refections as Caprice 
Viennois and Souvenir. Delectable titillation! Music 
could go no further. Such sorrowful dulcitudes, a 
very ambergris of sound! Orchestral pomps lost 
their hold. Ours the pride of initiates. We thought 
in melodies. We took to whistling in the street, 
perhaps in the hope that some equally exalted passer- 
by might recognize us as fellows of the cloistral 
fraternity. In the winter evenings we would shut 
ourselves in with a roaring fire, ceremoniously turn 
the winding crank (changing the needle was un- 
known to us—it seems that in all this period a single 
needle served us), and so relax ourselves to the 
Circean wiles. 

Our collection, while not substantially changing, 
commenced to grow. We developed a positive flair 
for melodious brevities, for saccharine on shellac. 


We discovered the charms of Paderewski’s Minuet 
and Dvorak’s Humoresque, of Mr. A.’s melting har- 
monies and Herr B.’s no less melting tunes. The 
hobby increasingly became a cult, whose minutest 
ritual was portentous. By the appropriation of 
domestic polishes we bestowed a Sundayishness upon 
the machine. Our records were filed and indexed as 
elaborately as though their tale were thousands in- 
stead of tens; and the discovery of a scratched sur- 
face brought about a haggard convocation. To sit 
upon a dise was an almost Olympian tragedy. The 
fact that each new record began, after its testing 
time, to pall upon us, left us undismayed. We 
thought this was an ineluctable condition of music. 
What was of importance was the pleasure of acquir- 
ing something new, the first incomparable thrill of 
discovery. Altogether we were opulently satisfied. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that in the 
innocence of our minds we had never heard of 
Beethoven, of Bach, of symphonies and suites. We 
had heard of them. We had also heard of Sappho 
and Atlantis. We were content that the knowledge 
should remain impersonal, unexperiential, that is all. 
These names, by the accretions of tradition, had be- 
come abstractions inseparable from pedagogic 
memory. We would as soon have asked a Bengal tiger 
to supper as come to grips with such immensities. In 
fact we were rather contemptuous of the Grand Old 
Men. They were no doubt appropriate for the sapless 
minds of the pedants. But had not we, in our 
souvenirs and serenades, something infinitely more 
intimate ? 

After a time we came to modify this view. Almost 
insensibly, we gathered to our collection a number of 
records with the * classical ’’ flavour, some of them 
an imperial foot across. They were snippets, mere 
shavings from the master’s workshops. We liked 
them, but had no distinct preference for them. It 
never occurred to us to adventure upon complete 
works of repute, to turn our attention from the 
random fragments to the sumptuous carvings. This 
Was an indeterminate stage, the kindergarten, as it 
were, of our musical education. 

One day a small but crucial event occurred. By a 
felicity of chance one of us discovered a periodical 
called THe GRAMOPHONE. We gorged one number 
and unanimously decided that this periodical was 
henceforth indispensable to our existence. It crooned 
to our ignorant ears of hitherto unsuspected wonders ; 
of diaphragms and frequencies; cabalistic symbols, 
but nevertheless intriguing because they appertained 
to our daily pursuit. The editorial was a monthly 
fount of joy. We found ourselves reading with a sort 
of professional interest about certain classes of music 
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which hitherto had passed us by as the idle wind 
which we regarded not. We grew to think that there 
might be something profitable in the Grand Old Men 
after all. 

And so the plunge was taken. 

One of the three (I modestly disclaim the credit), 
fired and made temerarious by an eloquent notice in 
THE GRAMOPHONE, one day astonished the rest by 
bringing home a batch of no less than five reeords—a 
quartet. It was one of the most intricate and 
elusively lovely of all quartets, Beethoven’s C sharp 
minor. With the sombre enthusiasm of men facing 
an epic experience, we polished the records, shaved 
(at least, the masculine members of the trio) with 
inordinate care, read the album annotations, and 
settled down for an apocalypse. It was a disastrous 
evening. The opening fugue quenched our expect- 
ancy. We went to bed dispirited. But grimly vow- 
ing to have our money’s worth, we made it a point 
of honour to undergo a nightly tussle. Agonies of 
boredom. Days passed, and then, abruptly it 
seemed, the tortuous turned to symmetry, the obscure 
became lucid. 

That was the real inauguration of our journey. 
From thence we moved, if not in seven-leagued boots, 
at least in the right direction. The records of our 
first allegiance gathered dust. We had tasted a new, 
a subtler pleasure, and were avid for more. A realm 
of the most radiant melody and harmony opened 
before us. Still taking our cue from THE Gramo- 
PHONE, we passed, with perfect naturalness, from the 
C sharp minor to the Fifth Symphony and The 
Unfinished. There followed trios of Mozart and 
Schubert, sonatas of Beethoven, a sprinkling of 
Chopin, and another quartet. In the light of our 
first revelation, we welcomed each new work as a hill 
to conquer, yielding a further horizon. There were 
difficulties, perplexities, revulsions of boredom; but 
of insuperable setbacks we had none. Each work, 
as every work of art must, surrendered in turn. Buy- 
ing slowly—and I think a rapid accumulation of 
works would have tempered our growth—often ac- 
quiring works by single records, we came by dint of 
hard listening to relish and respond to the sweetness 
and light of the Masters. The machine was discarded 
and its place taken by an instrument worthy of its 
purpose. Books on music and musicians were de- 
voured. We learned by reading and listening that 
music needs to be approached with humility and 
patience. To us as to others, untutored as we were, 
it would utter its oracles. From being a dead lan- 
guage, music had become a living eloquence. 

And thus the gramophone (and THe GRAMOPHONE) 
brought the witchery of this art, so necessary to every 
man’s imaginative existence, into our lives, and 
enabled us to set forth on that pilgrimage of spirit 
which has not yet come to an end. 


S. S. 
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Gramophone Jingles 


By HUGH CHESTERMAN 
Il.—THE NEEDLE 





Fifty men combine to make me, 


Engineers and artizans, 
Craftsmen (and about a dozen 

** Also rans ”’); 

Massive wheels are set in motion, 
Engine-ordered blows descend, 
And with infinite commotion 
Shape my end. 

Shape it with an engine subtler 
Than are any used by Krupp— 
Till at length some Master Cutler 
Takes me up 

And examines me minutely, 
With a ** Yes, 

I pronounce you absolutely 
Passed for Press.”’ 

After this it seems a pity 

(Nay, a sin!) 

That a single ten-inch ditty 
Does me in, 

And that when my course has run for 
Just one record—I am done for. 





¢t 
ES CE i SS 
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A PARIS LETTER 
By GILSON MacCORMACK 


A careful selection from the material that has accumulated 
during the last three months is necessary, and I must omit all 
reference to the important issue of nine records of Debussy’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande by the French H.M.V. Co., confining my 
remarks to the following issues by the same Company. 


Honegger’s Pacific 231 (W.870), the Preludes to Acts 2and 3 
of Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe- Bleue (W.869), Pavane pour une 
Infante défunte (Ravel) and L’ Enfant et les Sorteléges, ‘* Five 
o’clock”’ (Ravel arr. Branga), all by the Orchestre Symphonique 
du Gramophone under M. Piero Coppola. A Quartet for flute, 
violin, clarinet and harp by C. Migot—Prélude, Pastorale, 
Allant, Interlude et Conclusion (W.872-3). The Dionysiaques 
of Florent Schmitt, in four parts (K.5336—7), played by the 
Musique de la Garde Républicaine under M. Guillaume Balay. 
Adieu, New York, foxtrot (Auric, arr. Mouton) and Nothing 
Doing, tango (Milhaud, arr. Mouton) (K.5339), and Mme. de 
l’Estang, clavecin, d’Anne jouant Il’ Espinette (Ravel) and 
Kakemonos, Gheshas (Mariotte) (K.5338). 


I am glad to see a good recording of a favourite of mine, 
the Pavane pour une Infante défunte of Ravel. Here is a 
record which should give pleasure to all, for it is classic in 
style, full of melody, and rich with the resources of modern 
orchestration. A record to play many times. The Pacific 231, 
which had its first performance in Paris under Koussevitski a 
few years ago, is interesting as an experiment in orchestral 
timbre and dynamics, but apart from that I think it contains 
little of lasting value. Such a work could never have been 
recorded five years ago. The recording of Florent Schmitt's 
Dionysiaques is little short of marvellous. Let Mr. W. A. 
Chislett hear this, and he must acknowledge that it is probably 
the finest military band record yet issued. A splendid work, 
which shows one that music of the finest sort can be written 
for regimental bands as well as for the symphony orchestra. 
Tavan’s arrangements might be laid on the shelf for a little 
while. I must confess that Migot’s quartet was rather beyond 
me. I admired the unfettered way in which the composer 
does what he wants to do, unhampered by extraneous influences. 
I was interested, too, in the quaint effects obtained by the 
juxtaposition of four such unusual instruments for quartet 
work. But the music did not say much to me: or rather let 
us say that I am not yet sufficiently acquainted with the 
composer’s idiom to appreciate all he intends to say. When 
I have played it another score of times I hope to arrive at a 
definite conclusion. I find the dance music of both Auric and 
Milhaud devoid of anything except dullness. Of that commod- 
ity they give you full measure. The clavecin solos by Mme. de 
l’Estang are delightful, and very soothing after strenuous 
hours spent listening to the other pieces. 


Operatic.—TIwo records I can heartily recommend are 
(G.) W.890 and L.642. The first consists of Escamillo’s 
famous air from Carmen splendidly sung by Mons. Louis Musy 
and the Chorus of the Opéra-Comique with the Smugglers’ 
Chorus from the same opera on the reverse. The other is a 
double-sided record of the Introduction to the Fourth Act of 
Carmen, also by the Chorus of the Opéra-Comique. The 
balance between the voices and orchestra is well maintained 
throughout. The same chorus have also showed their worth 
in the Choeur des Saint-Marie from the Second Act of Gounod’s 
Mireille (O.)(No. 165, 169). For those whose ears are agreeably 
titillated by coloratura acrobatics I suggest (G.) W.866 and 
P.736 which gives a complete rendering of the Scéne de la 
Folie from Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, charmingly sung by 
Mlle. Yvonne Brothier on one side of a 12in. record, and com- 
pleted on a double-sided 10in. The remaining side of the 
12in. record contains the Variations de Proch sung by the same 
soprano. An exceptionally fine record is that of Mons. Vanni- 


Marcoux, who gives an intensely dramatic interpretation of 
the spectre scene from Moussorgski’s Boris Godounov (G.) 
(D.B.1112). The terror of Boris at the news of the arrival of 
the false Dimitri and the subsequent hallucination in which 
he sees the spectre of the child murdered by his orders are 
there in all their grisly horror on the record. 


Songs.—The catalogues are particularly rich in good songs. 
As usual, the singer of my predilection is Charles Panzéra. He 
sings Gabriel Fauré’s Lamento and Clair de Lune (G.)(P.739) ; 
Beethoven’s Cantique de la Pénitence (G.)(P.742); and César 
Franck’s Nocturne with Charles Borde’s Sur un wieil air 
(G.)(W.861) as well as I can imagine anyone singing them, 
but once more I must take him to task over the question of 
accompaniments. This continual substitution of orchestral 
for the composer’s pianoforte accompaniment is bad artistically, 
and is, unintentionally maybe, a slight on the composer. 
Whether the fault in question is to be attributed to M. Panzéra 
personally or whether the executive of the recording company 
are to blame I cannot say, but it is a fault that should be 
remedied. I cannot imagine anyone being foolish enough to 
colour Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings under the impression 
that they were improving upon the artist’s work! A delightful 
record is that on which Mons. Burnier has recorded Le Coeur 
de ma Mie and La Chére Maison of Jacques Dalcroze (G.) 
(K.5361): whilst those who love the old bergerettes cannot 
do better than invest in (G.)(K.5327), Weckerlin’s pastourelle : 
Ah, mon Berger sung with great charm by Mlle. Jacqueline 
Aurel. This record has on the reverse a most appealing melody 
by the English composer Clutsam, entitled in the French 
version Berceuse négre, which will be familiar to almost everyone. 
That good old war-horse of the bass, Flégier’s Le Cor, is again 
presented to us, this time by Mons. Louis Morturier of the 
Opéra-Comique, and a very good record it is. The timbre 
of the horns is particularly natural. On the other side of 
this 12in. record (G.)(W.889) is the same singer’s version of 
Arr étons-nous ici from Adolphe Adam’s almost defunct opéra- 
counique Le Chalet, which, however, is still given” occasionally 
in France. 


Instrumental.—(G.) K.5352 is a gem. Mme. Roesgen Champ- 
ion plays two clavecin solos, a Gigue of Scarlatti and an 
Allegro of Galuppi. Everybody must buy this, and I must 
buy another, for I shall soon have worn out my present copy. 


Lovers of the ’cello will appreciate Mr. Umberto Benedetti’s 
recording of Granades’ Danse Espagnole and Glazounov’s 
Sérénade Espagnole (G.)(L.368): the former piece has {my 
preference. 


(Seekers for the unusual should try (O.)(166075—6), records 
of Spanish dances on which the world-famous dancer Argentina 
shows her skill with the castanets, whose rhythm and nuance 
shows that their manipulator has a fine musical sense. Both 
Odéon and Cie. Francaise du Gramophone are issuing records 
of jazz on two pianos made by Fray and Bragiotti, but I 
cannot honestly recommend them to English buyers, for they 
are but pale shadows of Wiener and Doucet, who have made 
such fine records in similar style for Columbia. Moreover, 
M. Bragiotti will persist in singing in the middle of these 
records, and if you had hopes that the particular disc was going 
to please you, you will have changed your mind once this 
persistent gentleman has started to sing. 


To conclude, there are a number of records from the new 
musical comedy success of Paris, Comte Obligado, but most of 
the music is very banal. Mons. Nicolas Amato has made 
two very good records of Maurice Chevalier’s latest successes, 
Dites-moi ma mére and Ma reguliére (G.)(K.5384 and K.5383.). 
A good knowledge of French is necessary for these songs, and 
I might remark they should be kept strictly for the smoking- 
room. 

Gitson MacCorMACcKE. 

(G.)—Cie. Francaise du Gramophone. (O.)—Odéon. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 
[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 
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ORCHESTRAL 
ACTUELLE. 


15254 (llj}in., 4s. 6d.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Ruhlmann: §pring Song and Spinning Song 
(Mendelssohn). 

15255 (ll}in., 4s. 6d.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra: 
Entr’acte from Act 4 of Carmen (Bizet), and Morning, 
from Peer Gynt Music (Grieg). 

Mendelssohn acquires tonal pep in the Spinning Song 
whilst keeping a rhythmic soberness. This penetrating string 
tone suits outdoor performance best. There is more grace in 
the Spring Song. The Grieg extract is warmly coloured, 
and the Carmen music comes off best of all, with a hard 
brilliance that suits the scene. 


BRUNSWICK. 


60007 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra of Berlin, 
conducted by Oscar Fried: Overture to Poet and Peasant 
(Suppé). 

There is good (minor) poetry in this recording. In the 
solo, about an inch from the start, the player, on his top note, 
is out of tune. This is a tiny defect. I like the straightforward 
style of the second side, with just a trace of swagger. The 
tone is the least bit shrill, on my instrument, but I imagine 
it will be heard to still better advantage on, say, a Wilson. 
It will be noted that this record is described as ‘‘ manufactured 
in England from ‘ Polydor’ recordings.” 


COLUMBIA. 


9390-—1-2 (12in., 4s. 6d. each). Morales’ Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Pedro Morales: Extracts from Love, 
the Magician (de Falla). 

L.2058 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Beecham : March from Prince Igor (Borodin) 
Third Movement of Antar (Rimsky-Korsakov). Re- 
recorded, 

L.2067-8 (12in., 13s.). 
conducted by Bruno Walter: Don Juan (Strauss). 

L.2069 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Harty : Dance of Sylphs and Rakoczy March, from The 
Damnation of Faust (Berlioz). 

The extracts from de Falla’s ballet are thus entitled : 
9390, Introduction, In the Cave, The Ghost, The Dance of Fear ; 
9391, Scena, The Magic Circle, Midnight, Dance of the Fire 
Ritual; 9392, Pantomime, Love's Dance, Finale, The Bells 
of Dawn. The plot concerns the beautiful gipsy girl Candelas, 
and her love for a wild fellow, who after death holds her by 
his memory. She loves anew—Carmelo, but the ghost of the 
dead lover parts them. Carmelo’s courage and resource 
saves them both. He gets Lucia to engage the ghost (still 
amorous), whilst he and Candelas seal their love with the kiss 
that the dead man has hitherto prevented their enjoying. 
After the arresting introduction we have a sort of nocturne, 
a suggestion of the gipsy camp by night. The weird scene of 
the ghost’s appearance follows, and then Candelas dances 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, . 


the Dance of Fear. On the next record we follow the plot 
for defeating the spectre. There is a short and lovely bit of 
melody, and then comes the strange dance that is to drive away 
the evil spirit. The happy issue of the affliction is made clear 
in the rest of the music. The recording is uncommonly good. 
We get the right colours and the right amount of them. Mr. 
Morales, whom we know as an estimable artist—poet and 
composer as well as conductor—has a sure grasp of the ideas 
of de Falla, and has given us something piquant and expressive 
in a high degree. 

It is pleasant to find Beecham in his happiest element again, 
amongst the exotics. Why Le Prince Igor, in the title, by 
the way? Isn’t English good enough? Antar, having 
saved a lovely gazelle from the clutches of a monster, finds 
that the creature is really the Queen of Palmyra, the fairy 
Gul-Nazar. She grants him three great joys—the joy of 
vengeance, the joy of power, and the joy of love. This third 
movement shows Antar glorying in power. The material 
is not of the greatest interest, but the colour and force will be 
enjoyed. Speaking without the score, I imagine this movement 
is cut. There is a certain slight strain of coarseness in the 
playing, as here recorded, but not enough to mar our enjoyment. 

Walter’s hand in Don Juan is agreeably light when light- 
ness is wanted. I am not quite sure that the orchestra is 
heard at its very best. The woodwind seems a shade off 
colour here and there. The tragedy moves rapidly on; the 
interest never flags, and there is something in hand for the 
climaxes. Walter always builds well. I wonder if most 
music-lovers find Strauss wears well? For me he does; I 
cannot feel that he is passé. He has the root of drama and 
(in Tull) the heart of joy in him—or had; and as long as 
orchestras and discs endure, we can recapture the grandeur 
of his early. and middle years, when his fancy roamed over 
the whole world of experience, and drank deeply in the sunny 
places and the dark. 

The sylphs maybe are a trifle less lithe in these latter days, 
but they fascinate us still. The March is clearly a “‘ nap” for 
the month. A richly satisfying record this. 





EDISON BELL (ELECTRON). 


X.520 (12in., 4s. 6d.). J. Barbirolli and his Symphony 
Orchestra : Overture to Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck). 
This is a well-rounded performance, broadly conceived. One 
or two bits of detail are not quite in balance ; the mass of the 
sonority is too much for them. Possibly some little change in 
placing the instruments would remedy this. Volume and 
colour are noteworthy. I like the interpretation. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.1428 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Stokowski: Toccata and Fugue (Bach). 
E.505 (10in., 4s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by G. Toye: On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring (Delius). 
D.1400, 1401 (12in., 13s.). Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Karl Muck: Prelude to Parsifal (Wagner). 
D.1427 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski: Entr’acte, Act 4, Khovantchina 
(Moussorgsky) and Dance of the Fire Bird (Stravinsky). 
This is one of the most exciting achievements of the American 
orchestra. Here we note the enormous advantage of its 
many rehearsals. For this work (it is the Organ Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor: the transcriber is not named) the only 
word is ‘‘ magnificent.”” The man who can hear this and 
not realise the marvellous mastery of J.8.B. deserves no further 
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consideration: music is not in him. In breadth, depth, 
variety of resource, unity in variety, colour, grip and power 
to stir the pulse, I know few works in all the realm of music to 
compare with it. The performance is truly grand. Every 
organist has his ideal conception of how he would like this 
arranged for the orchestra, but I do not think any will withhold 
very high praise indeed to the transcriber and the players. 
Whatever else may come out this month, I strongly urge 
every reader to get this record. It will exhilarate and delight 
for ever. 

Mr. Toye’s Delius is rightly easy-going. I could like yet 
more delicate bloom in the playing. Modern recording has 
its dangers for quiet, musing music such as this. There are 
charming points of neatly indicated detail, and the softest 
playing sings out richly. Altogether a very pleasing treatment 
of these lovely thoughts. This is the music I want for Shake- 
speare’s sweetest, most poignant lyricism. It would add a 
fresh glory to the night if played “off” during certain 
scenes. If Delius would only w-ite music for the whole of 
Romeo and Juliet! 

Parsifal affects some to tears, and afflicts others. Whatever 
one’s opinion of this last work of Wagner—whether it is viewed 
as a decline from godhead, or placed but a little lower than 
the angels—there can, I think, be no two opinions as to the 
noble impressiveness of this preliminary music, in which we 
hear phrases of the music that accompanies the solemn love- 
feast in the First Act. We hear the themes of the sacred rite, 
of the grail (The Dresden Amen), the boys’ hymn, sung during 
the sacrament. Love, Faith, Hope, were the roots of the 
composer’s conception, so he said. Listening with these 
thoughts in mind, we must feel the deep sincerity of the music. 
And how splendidly it is played! ‘You will not easily find 
anything richer than that last half of the first record. The 
orchestra seems to me at its best here, and the recording most 
happy. 

In Kovantchina we get the clash of personalities, ambitions 
and ideals in Russia about 1800. There is a fine broad sim- 
plicity about the melody in this entr’acte. The orchestra is 
in fine form. Those basses attract me very much. It is all 
rich and perhaps a trifle sombre—curiously moving music. 
The Fire Bird’s dance, disarming the hideous subjects of the 
magician Kastchei, is, in its very different way, as impressive. 
What a composer we have lost in the Stravinsky of those days ! 
This, too, is a splendid bit of recording, full of colour, balanced 
and admirably controlled. 


PARLOPHONE. 


R.114 (10in., 3s.). Orchestra of the Opéra Comique: Over- 

ture to Manon (Auber). 
E.110699, 700 (12in., 9s.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Klaus Nettstraeter: Overture to Tann- 
Grand Symphony Orchestra, 


hauser (Wagner). 
E.10701 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann : Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni) and Largo (Handel). 

The Manon music is deftly handled, with point and colour. 
The string tone has a shade of shrillness in it. I like best the 
life and brio in the playing. You will not readily find this 
better conveyed. 

Tannhdauser begins more mildly, rather more quickly and 
so less impressively than some other recordings. The strings 
rise to the music’s call, and all is well. I find the brass, against 
the pulsing strings, stark and a shade coarse, not so round 
and rich in tone as most of our British brass. The softer 
string tone pleases well. The most frantic outbursts are clear 
and well controlled. ‘This is not perhaps quite the pinnacle 
of the orchestra’s performances, but there is a good nine 
shillings’ worth of devilment in it. 

Strange harmony of contrasts is in the next record—Handel 
and Mascagni. The philosophic gramophile may amuse 
himself by distinguishing between the organic values of the 
two melodies. Handel, at his most Italian, could not have 


achieved an Intermezzo like this. I do not belittle it: it is 
first class, for its purpose, and considering the capacity of its 
maker. If we all made as much of a small gift we should do 
well. Thisairis played with allreasonable unction. Handel’s 
just lacks the touch of simple sublimity, in this performance ; 
but nothing can stale this glorious tune, that in its heart holds 
part of the secret of the indestructible bond between us and 
the grand old man. 


SCANDINAVIAN DANCES. 


H.M.V. B.2707, 8, 9, 10, 11 (10in., 3s.). Folk Dance Band : 
Scandinavian Dances. Two series. 


We are all drawn to Scandinavian music, perhaps most 
of all because of the loving ear Grieg had for it, and the loving 
hands he laid upon his country’s store of winsome tunes. 
Here are ten characteristic examples of northern dance airs, 
played with zeal and good humour. The titles are: 2707, 
Ace of Diamonds and Cochin China (a pert little bright-eyed 
tune); 2708, Mountain March (in three-time: it has a flavour 
of German airs) and Clap Dance, a merry little fellow that 
brings before us a dancing-singing-game); 2709, Girls’ Joy 
(appropriately a little sedate—if girls are still sedate in 
Scandinavia) and The Bow; 2710, Tantoli and Napoleon 
(a martial air that would do well for school processions) ; 
2711, French Reel and Swedish Masquerade, another good 
march. There is a homely simple-mindedness about the 
tunes that takes one right out of England in a moment. The 
airs have never quite the same degree of organisation as the 
best of our own, but they are first-class for dancing, and will 
surely be liked by folk-dance classes. ae 


. hie 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Cesar Franck’s Piano Quintet!! At last! A long eherished 
dream of countless chamber music gramophiles has come true. 
No other work has been so constantly demanded. It topped 
the N.G.S. list of works to be recorded this year, but that 
enterprising body has—dquite rightly—been headed off by 
H.M.V., and now we have the popular work on four 12in. 
records, D.B.1099—1102 (in album, 34s.) performed by Cortot 
and The International String Quartet. Well! Fill the pipe, 
draw up the armchair to the fire, wind up the gramophone and 








‘let’s hear. How is it? It is good—without being great! 


All is there, the beautiful Franck idiom, the intimacy that 
sings and grows into a thrilling unison climax against the 
broad chordic piano-background, the fine sentimento, the 
glowing con fuoco. There is the exquisite Cortot, always 
clear and elegant in a perfect balance with an excellent string 
ensemble, and a H.M.V. recording at its best. Well—but ? 
Yes—but! What then ?—what is wrong? There is nothing 
wrong, but there is something lacking; a smile, a joke, a 
contrast, something to break that continual flow of delight. 
Could you enjoy a glorious sunset all day long? I couldn't. 
And Franck has it rather that way. It sings and glows and 
grows and some of it is rather drawn out. Oh for some bad 
language! We suffer continual glory! I am glad for Cortot’s 
brisk touch and I wonder that the leader of the quartet has not 
followed his mood rather more. 

I know you will agree to much of this, and yet you will love 
the work, and so will the many, many enthusiasts who are 
going to buy it. And that is good! 





a ee 
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Columbia is not going to let us forget the Schubert Centenary, 
but hands us generously one work after another, works of 
various descriptions, for one, two, three, five and even eight 
performers. And since all of it is good and much of it excellent 
we accept it with gratitude, 


Most significant} of all is the recording of he B flat major 
Trio performed by Yelli d’Aranyi, Felix Salmond and Myra 
Hess (L.2103-06, 12in., in album, 26s.). It is significant, 
not only because that T'rio is the best of all Schubert’s chamber 
music works, but also—and more particularly—because of 
the enormous popularity achieved by the record H.M.V. made 
of it with the Thibaud-Cortot-Casals Trio. Let it be said at 
once that in the inevitable comparison between the two the 
Columbia holds it own most excellently. And when that is 
is said, I might as well get my one objection off my chest and 
have done with it, namely, that the strings—and particularly 
the ’cello—in the last part of the development of the Andante 
simply get too monotonously audible where they ought to 
have kept more in the background. That is all. And it 
might as well not have been, as can be proved from many 
other passages, and has therefore nothing to do with the real 
musical ensemble as a whole, the beauty of which is the 
remarkable thing in these records. But it rather struck me 
because I remembered how Casals in the same passages gives 
just what is needed and that with an endless variety of colour. 
That again takes: us straight to the most interesting point in 
a comparison between the two performances, namely, that in 
the H.M.V. version the authoritative spirit definitely is Casals, 
so that he—not only the greatest ’cellist, but, I think, altogether 
the greatest musician alive—gives that performance its unusual 
significance. That, of course, is fine. But it is nevertheless 
odd to feel that lead in a trio coming from the ’cello. In the 
Columbia version there is no musical predominance to be felt 
anywhere. There may be, but it is not shown to us. What 
they reach they reach with a most perfectly balanced musical 
ensemble. That is very fine too! Such is to me the difference 
between these two trios. But they have something in common 
which is far more important than anything else, and that is 
that both have set out with the sole object of allowing Schu- 
bert’s music to play itself quite simply by means of their craft 
and artistry, and that they succeed in doing it. That is how— 
for all the temperamental and even racial differences between 
the players—we have two fundamentally “‘ alike ’’ performances 
with the true spirit of the composer as a real leader in both. 
And that is finally all that matters. Since it would take us 
too far in detail to analyse this I shall just give one example. 
The Scherzo is, by the Latin ensemble, taken in a sparkling 
sweep (quite irresistible !), whereas the Columbia players have 
it a shade slower, more graceful, more romantic. Very 
different, but both equally Schubertian! One may prefer the 
first, another the latter ; it is a matter of taste; the essential 
thing is to be found in both. 


It is rather self-contradictory to mention any single player 
from the Columbia ensemble, but I cannot refrain from 
congratulating Myra Hess on having introduced herself to 
the gramophone in so dignified a manner. 


Schubert’s Forellen Quintet (‘“‘The Trout’) is a lovely 
work, and it is good that it has been recorded in a sound 
and creditable performance (Columbia L.2098—-2102, 12in., 
in album, 32s. 6d.). One would have liked to speak more 
highly of an ensemble consisting of John Pennington, Waldo- 
Warner, Warwick Evans, Robert Cherwin and, at the piano, 
Ethel Hobday (who is good indeed), which attacks the work 
in the right spirit, but somehow fails in giving it real significance. 
It is in itself difficult to give the strings with the double-bass 
the right “ telescoped ”’ effect and with the somewhat woolly 
tone of this ensemble we have some troubles with too dark a 
bass and too thin a treble. A balance is nevertheless brought 
about by the piano player who, both in this respect and by 
the fine character she lends to all her passages, is the real 
performer of the work. These objections can, therefore, not 


overthrow the fact that a very enjoyable performance of the 
Forellen Quintet may be obtained from Columbia in a first-rate 
recording. On the last side The London String Quartet plays 
the Andante Cantabile fromjTchaikovsky’s Quartet, Op. 11. 


On six 12in. discs (L.2103-13, in album, 39s.), has Columbia 
recorded the great Octet by Schubert. The Lener String Quartet, 
C. Hobday (string-bass), Draper (clarinet), Hinchcliff (bassoon) 
and Brain (French horn) are the players. This stately ensemble 
has some difficulties in getting started—a very difficult start 
in itself and, I imagine, not easy to record. But once they 
are off they give the lengthy work an extremely good perform- 
ance. All the quick parts are particularly good. They 
have that character the Germans call “‘ zu musicieren,”’ that 
these eight fine musicians have come together to play a work 
they all like, for the fun of it. That is the object of the work, 
the reason why it came into being, and that this has been 
achieved in many places means much. The slow parts I find 
mostly too heavy, and I blame the leader of the strings for their 
massive character. But as a whole, the great difficulties in 
performing and recording a work of this kind have been 
well overcome and there is much to enjoy both in ensemble 
and in solo effects. Columbia is to be congratulated. 


H.M.V. has the posthumous Quartet Movement in C minor 
of Schubert on D.1421 (12in., 6s. 6d.), and since the fine piece 
is played by the Budapest String Quartet all is well on that disc. 


From last month is left over The London String Quartet’s 
performance of Dvorak’s Quartet in F' major (the so-called 
‘* Nigger Quartet ’’) (Columbia, L.2092-94, 12in., 19s. 6d.). 
This is as fine a performance as one expects it to be with this 
excellent ensemble. The recording, though faultless, is slightly 
on the thin side, a fact which makes me wonder all the more 
whether it was a very happy idea of Dvorak’s to use these 
tunes as material for a romantic string quartet which—small 
wonder—has a good deal more to do with the land of the 
Czechs than with U.S.A. I honestly feel that the fruitiness 
of the negro-idioms is far more suitable in shows like “The 
Black Birds’”’ and others than in the little string quartet, 
however well written it is. 


Two Sonatinas by Schubert, one in G minor, played by 
Isolde Menges and de Greef (H.M.V. D.1398—-99, 12in., 13s.) 
and the D major one played by Sammons and Murdoch (Colum- 
bia 4794—96, 10in., 9s., left over from the April list), provide an 
interesting illustration of the uninspired and the inspired 
composer. The G@ minor Sonatina is, frankly, dull. Only 
the opening subject of the last movement has some (not much) 
life in it; all the rest is insignificant and very conventional 
both in conception and treatment. Even a genius is a human 
being, and in Schubert’s tremendous output there is a great 
deal which is of no importance. We all know that, so why 
not leave such works to the librarians and stick to the good 
ones ? Both he and we would be all the better for it. Isolde 
Menges can always be trusted to give a good performance, 
but her task, to make the Sonatina attractive, is a hard one, 
so much harder since the piano part is too loud and upsets the 
balance. The recording is good. 


What a pleasure to turn to the D major Sonatina! That 
is a lovely work. Every bar packed with music and, from 
beginning to end, a well of Schubert’s wonderful surprises 
which, like the fresh views at each turning of a path in the hills, 
keep one intensely thrilled all through the lovely wandering. 
The Sammons-Murdoch performance is just right, the recording 
superb and the price a very low one. What more can one 
expect in this world ? 


C. J. 


Members of the N.G.S. 


Please note the Franck Quintet and Schubert Octet. 
Haec erant in voto. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 

I shall ask all lovers of recorded piano music not to be 
shocked by the sight of Schubert’s G minor Sonata for piano 
solo occupying no less than five 12in. records (with the A flat 
major Impromptu on the tenth side) (Columbia, 9396-9400, 
12in., 22s. 6d.). Admittedly, it 7s a long sonata, but the length 
of a fine work by Schubert is of a special nature, described 
by no better word than Schumann’s famous “divine,” and 
though he was referring to the C major Symphony there is 
almost as much justification for using it in connection with 
this sonata. There is in this work not a bar too much, not 
one tedious moment. How it is that Schubert, more than 
any other composer, can keep one’s interest throughout, in 
spite of his many repetitions and lengthy developments, is 
something nobody can explain, but all must admit. Leif 
Pouishnoff has been entrusted with the performance, and he 
does it in the only right way, namely, the quite simple playing 
of what Schubert wrote without trying to give any “ inter- 
pretation ” of his own. The result is the happiest thinkable. 
With his very flexible tone he obtains just the right colour, 
with particularly fine effect in the trio of the well-known 
Menuett in B minor which forms the third movement. The 
recording is a real triumph for Columbia. 

Ignaz Friedman has arranged some of Schubert’s dances 
very finely and plays them as Old Vienna on a 12in. Columbia 
record L.2107 (6. 6d.). The dances are very good without 
being exciting, but sinee ‘‘ The Colossus of the Piano ”’ doesn’t 
make any attempt to be too colossal the whole thing makes a 
very pleasant entertainment. The recording is fair. 

I must deal briefly with the following piano records :— 

The most refreshing one comes from Parlophone with the 
very rhythmical Kotanyi Trio of three pianos. They play 
Czarda Szene by Hubay and Rakoczy March by Berlioz-Liszt, 
and, my word, you do get something for the 4s. €d. the record 
costs (E.10705, 12in.).. Another Parlophone record is R.117 
(10in., 3s.) with Karol Szreter, who is a good player. But he 
approaches Grieg’s Anitra from a wrong angle. For all her 
make-up, the good girl is a thorough Norwegian and refuses 
all his eastern tricks. The March of the Dervishes (also Grieg) 
on the reverse is better. 

Arthur de Greef knows how to play Grieg. His Norwegian 
Bridal March has the right 1890 character, and I like his 
Schubert-Liszt Soirée de Vienne (H.M.V., D.1412, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 

Vladimir Cernikoff takes a very gloomy look on Chopin’s 
A minor Waltz, and both in that and in the Nocturne in A flat 
he is so fussy over his rhythm that he spoils the pleasure of his 
delicate tone (Brunswick, 20061, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Another Brunswick player is Lucie Caffaret who plays 
the A minor Fugue by Bach-Liszt, but diminishes the value 
of a good performance by playing very loud, instead of ff 
(80032, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 


ORGAN. 

An interesting thing called Pensée d’Automne by Jongen is 
played at St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, by that fine player 
Dr. Harold Darke (H.M.V., C.1468, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Both in 
this piece—the modern treatment of which sounds most 
attractive in this performance—and in Saint-Saéns’s Rhapsody 
in C, Darke gives us proof of his unique power of phrasing. 


VIOLIN. 

Foremost amongst violinists, unique amongst recorders, 
Fritz Kreisler plays two of his own compositions: Gypsy 
Caprice and Shepherd’s Madrigal (H.M.V., D.B.1110, 12in., 
8s. 6d.). The Madrigal does not move me deeply, whereas 
the Caprice offers a fine opportunity for the great player once 
more to convince us that there is nobody quite as great as he. 

That pretenders to the throne are afoot one is nevertheless 
reminded in listening to a record of Joseph Szigeti in Largo 
by Veracini—Corti and Slavonic Dance in G minor, by Dvorak- 
Kreisler (Columbia, L.2097, 12in., 6s. 6d.). His very flexible 
tone is slender, full of life and intensity, his rhythm is as 
explosive as his line is free and broad, and he convinces com- 
pletely because his statements are made without effort. All 
these things are in full evidence on this fine record. 


VIOLA. 

There is only one Lionel Tertis, and the viola is his instrument. 
There is only one Mozart and sometimes the violin is his 
instrument. Said Tertis to Mozart: ‘*‘ Look here, that 
Violin Sonata of yours in A major sounds very good for the 
viola. Can I have it?’ ‘You can,’ said Mozart, ‘‘since 
you are the only player whose viola doesn’t sound as if you were 
trying to hold a minor ‘cello under your chin.”’ And that is 
the true story about how the excellent Columbia L.2070 
(12in., 6s. 6d.) came into being. 


‘CELLO. 

W. H. Squire: Plaisir d'Amour (Martini-Squire) and 
Melodie in E (Rachmaninoff) (Columbia L.2095, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 
The playing of these two well-known pieces is pleasant, though 
somewhat slovenly. The Melodie seems difficult to follow 
when played in this unaccentuated manner. The recording 
is good. 

‘Cellists are queer folk. They love co-operation. This 
same W. H. Squire, for instance, must needs have a pianist 
and an organist to present Thomé’s Andante Religioso (Columbia 
L.2060, 12in., 6s. 6d.). It is all very pink and lovely, and 
no doubt the million will revel n@ it. In the name of all that 
is sloppy, let them have it! But I warn the huge crowds 
which are going to follow on this celestial moving staircase 
that it only leads to a fool’s paradise ! 

On L.2059 (12in., 6s. 6d.) Squire has recorded Reverie by 
himself, and Lemare’s Andantino. 

Another co-operative undertaking is Joseph Haydn-Bur- 
mester-Moffat-Cassado. It looks like a string quartet, but 
is just a charming little Menuetto by Haydn played gloriously 
by Caspar Cassado (Columbia D.1613, 10in., 4s. 6d.). But 
Quelle bruit pour une omelette! It really is exasperating that 
a ‘cellist of Cassado’s pre-eminence always records mere 
trifles. We hope that he and Columbia, which records him 
so well, will soon get together and give us something worthy 
of this player—preferably a concerto with orchestra. 


C. J. 





GRAMOPHONE SERVICE! 


“Your service in supplying me with records, lists and 
useful suggestions leaves nothing humanly attainable to be 
desired.” 


The above is an extract from one of the letters of thanks 
which are daily received by Alfred Imhof Ltd. Hundreds 
of such letters could be quoted, all testifying to the 
completeness of the expert service given by 


Yred Imhof. 


THE WORLD’S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE X. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MASTER E. LOUGH (treble).—Hark! Hark! the Lark (Schu- 
bert) and Who is Sylvia ? (Schubert). In English. Piano 
ace. H.M.V., B.2681, 10in., 3s. 

ELISABETH RETHBERG (soprano).—Dich teure Halle, 
Elisabeth’s Greeting from Tannhauser (Wagner) and 
Einsam in triiben Tagen, Elsa’s Dream from Lohengrin 
(Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. H.M.V., D.1420, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

NINON VALLIN (soprano).—Depuis le jour from Louise 
(Charpentier) and Le roi de Thulé from Faust (Gounod). 
In French. Orch. ace. Parlo. R.20059, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (soprano).—Air and Variations 
(Proch), in Italian, and La Fauvette from Zémire et Azor 
(Grétry). In French. Orch. acc. and flute obb. H.M.V., 
D.B.1144, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

BARBARA KEMP (soprano).—Kann mich auch ein Madel 
erinnern and Die Zeit sie ist ein sonderbar Ding, the 
Monologue of the Marschallin, from Der Rosenkavalier 
(Richard Strauss). In German, Orch. acc. H.M.V., 
D.1431, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—Senta’s Ballad from The 
Flying Dutchman (Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. 
and chorus. Parlo. E.10706, 12in., 4s. 6d. Re-recorded. 

ADELE KERN (soprano).—Voices of Spring (Johann Strauss). 
In German. Orch acc. Parlo. E.10707, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Flower Song from Carmen 
(Bizet) and Salut, demeure, from Faust (Gounod). In 
French. Orch. ace. Brunswick 50110, 12in., 8s. 

GOTTHELF PISTOR (tenor).—Forging Song, Nothung-- 
Nothung and Schmiede, mein Hammer, ein hartes Schwert, 
from Siegfried (Wagner). In German. Orch.acc. Parlo. 
E.10708, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

LUDWIG HOFMANN (baritone).—Hymn of Johnny and Blues 
Song from Johnny Strikes Up (Jonny spielt auf) (Krenek). 
In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. E.10698, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor) and GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
(baritone).—Enzo Grimaldi from La Gioconda (Pon- 
chielli) and Del tempio al limitar from I Pescatori di Perle 
(Bizet). In Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.B.1150, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 

GALLI- CURCI, HOMER, GIGLI, DE LUCA, PINZA and 
BADA.—Chi mi frena, sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Donizetti), and GALLI-CURCI, HOMER, GIGLI and 
DE LUCA.—Bella figlia dell’amore, quartet from Rigo- 
letto (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. D.Q.102, 
12in., 16s. 

G. ARANGI-LOMBARDI (soprano) and FRANCESCO MERLI 
(tenor).—Miserere from I] Trovatore (Verdi), and MERLI 
and TANCREDO PASERA (bass), Nume custode e vindice 
from Aida (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. and chorus. 
Col. L.2066, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL (baritone).—Das Wandern and 
Der Leiermann (Schubert). In German. Piano acc. 
Col. D.1621, 10in., 4s. 6d. 








Master E. Lough.—Very careful discrimination is needed 
in the choice of pieces for the Temple boy with the ethereal 
voice, whose record of Hear my Prayer made the hit of the year. 
It is not to be taken for granted, because of that, that he will 
sing Schubert as well as he sings Mendelssohn. This record 
proves the contrary. The self-same emotional quality that 
made such an appeal in Hear my prayer is out of place in a 
joyous outburst like Hark, hark the lark, or an adult proclama- 


tion of rapturous devotion like Who is Sylvia? The sweet 
boyish Loughian tenderness cannot breathe the kind of rapture 
that is needed here. If he must do Schubert Lieder in this 
centennial year, why not try him with good English versions 
of Du bist die Ruh and Frihlingsglaube? They would suit 
him’ perfectly. 

Elisabeth Rethberg.—A rare combination is to be found in 
these fresh records of well-worn Wagnerian pieces. The 
glorious tone, the fine phrasing, the beautiful cantilena, together 
with the spacious amplitude of the new recording, make an 
ensemble not easily to be resisted. Elsa’s “dream” will 
keep you awake, I am certain; while the Tannhduser is a 
greeting full of delightful enthusiasm, from Elisabeth herself. 
She fills the Hall of Song with every note. 

Ninon Vallin.—The high opinion of the French singer 
already expressed in these columns is emphatically confirmed 
by the present selections from Lowise and Faust. Many 
sopranos have essayed Depuis le jour without approaching 
this all-round success. The rich, full timbre of the medium 
is especially notable, and it has a characteristic quality of which 
you never tire. I do not say that the head notes are equally 
beautiful, nor is the union of both registers quite perfect, the 
result being that the intonation is not invariably impeccable. 
But the blemishes are slight in comparison with the good 
features; and I admire the ‘‘ Thulé”’ air from Faust all the 
more because both verses are sung, and in the opera we never 
get more than one. 

Amelita Galli-Curci.—Here is a re-recording of the Proch 
variations, formerly in the H.M.V.catalogue under the number 
D.B.265. The improvement is manifest in the wonderful 
clearness and resonance alike of the voice, the fiorituri, and 
the orchestral accompaniment. The flute obbligato also takes 
@ prominent part in the air from Grétry’s opera, Zémire and 
Azor, which is very suggestive of Mozart, the Frenchman’s 
great contemporary. Originally termed a_ comédie-féerie, 
this charming piece was first staged at Fontainebleau in 1771, 
and the subject is identical with that of Beauty and the Beast. 
Judging by this air, so exquisitely sung under the title of 
La Fauvette (The Warbler) by Mme. Galli-Curci, it would be 
eminently worth while to mount it on the English stage some 
Christmastide. A lovely record ! 

Barbara Kemp.—This fine reproduction of the concluding 
portions of Der Rosenkavalier was made in Berlin with the 
orchestra of the State Opera under the direction of Dr. Leo 
Blech. It includes the Marschallin’s Monologue and parts of 
her final duet with Oktavian; and very beautiful it all is. 
The soloist has a high reputation in her native land and 
deserves it. With her exceedingly pure, sympathetic tone 
and her exemplary diction, she reminds one not a little of 
Mme. Lotte Lehmann in the same role. The orchestral work 
comes out well—clear, strongly defined, yet subdued—and 
supports the singer admirably. I hope to hear more records 
by Barbara Kemp, and perhaps one day the lady herself. 

Emmy Bettendorf.—Being among those who are fond of 
Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, I welcome the re-recording of 
Senta’s Ballad by the peerless Emmy Bettendorf. She sings 
the whole of it (in two parts), rather slower than Richter used 
to conduct it and to a distinctly higher pitch than ours— 
trifles which cannot detract from the beauty of a fine broad 
rendering full of contrast and tonal charm. The sonority of 
the record is amazing, and at 4s. 6d I call it a distinct bargain. 
Of course, it includes the chorus of Norse maidens. But in it I 
fancy I can distinguish some male voices au fond ; why is this ? 

Adéle Kern.—A neat interpretation of Johann Strauss’s 
famous waltz-song, but nothing very remarkable. The 
voice, albeit pretty and always in tune, is rather thin. The 
staccato is nice and crisp; the trill excellent. 

Alfred Piccaver.—Our friends abroad are not wise to let 
this splendid Anglo-Italian tenor sing in French. I have 
pointed out before, and I say it again, his French accent 
is as bad as his Italian is excellent, and, what is even worse, 
it is terribly indistinct. It imparts a lackadaisical aspect 
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to his otherwise robust singing, if it cannot lessen the richness 
and power of his wonderful high notes. I do not “ enthuse ” 
over the latter as I once did, but the B flat in Piccaver’s 
Flower Song and the semi-falsetto high C in his Salut,demeure, 
are really beautiful tones. Besides, the perfect ease with 
which he produces them is an added joy. 

Gotthelf Pistor.—This German tenor has a good honest 
voice, well fitted for hard work, but not very refined in quality. 
In these two records he sings Siegfried’s Schmiedelieder with 
lots of power and rhythmic energy and the right emphasis. 
He does it all, however, very mechanically, very deliberately, 
and without the inspirational impulse that I associated with 
the youthful Siegfried. The Nothung is too slow; the other 
gets a better accent and is fast enough to be lively. 

Ludwig Hofmann.—Here are the first records I have heard 
of Krenek’s celebrated ‘“ jazz’? opera, Jonny Spielt Auf 
(Johnny strikes up). Lovers of jazz will revel in them. They 
are stuffed with cleverness—the cleverness that belongs to 
music of their type—and its admirers can rejoice not only 
in the human saxophone (a capital baritone, Ludwig Hofmann) 
who obliges from time to time, but in the most exquisitely 
spasmodic syncopated orchestration that was ever devised. 
How faultlessly the latter is executed by the band of the 
Berlin State Opera House I need scarcely say. 

Beniamino Gigli and Giuseppe de Luca.—Operatic duets 
that are neither hackneyed nor dull are particularly welcome 
when sung, as in this case, by first-rate artists. I do not recol- 
lect ever hearing finer voices or better style in the scene from 
the first act of La Gioconda, where the spy Barnaba warns 
Enzo that he is recognized and his purpose in Venice known. 
The music is magnificent, notably the last big phrase for the 
tenor, so gloriously sung by Gigli. I wonder how it is that 
Ponchielli’s masterpiece remains only a gramophone and not a 
stage favourite in England! The two voices also blend well 
in the melodious duet for Nadir and Zurga from J Pescatori 
di Perle, which is a good deal cut towards the end, yet without 
lopping off the best. This is another instance of fine singing 
finely recorded. 

Lucia and Rigoletto Ensembles.—1 name the pieces instead 
of the artists because the latter are so numerous, and also 
because they are given in the list above. Your breath will 
not be taken away by the price of this record de luxe, seeing 
who the singers are. They were probably expensive; or, 
what is the same thing, their royalties are fixed at a high 
figure. The point is that their united efforts, vividly and 
faithfully realized by the electrical process, have achieved a 
superb rendering of these familiar ensembles. Merely to 
express an opinion, I will say that I consider the balance 
between the voices better preserved in the sextet than in the 
quartet, and that while Galli-Curci is supreme in the one 
Gigli dominates the situation in the other. Was not this, 
after all, inevitable ? 

G. Arangi-Lombardi, Merli and Pasera.—I have already 
had occasion to praise the new Italian soprano in the May 
number (new Columbia List) and have nothing to add here, 
because she is only associated with Francesco Merli in the 
Miserere. Both voices are pleasing to listen to. The chorus 
comes out better in the Trovatore than in the Aida Temple 
scene, where the body of sound is imposing but the parts are 
not always accurately sung. Again I say of Pasera—a splendid 
basso, if only his excessive breath-pressure did not cause a vibrato. 

Sir George Henschel.—It is very wonderful—perhaps 
altogether without precedent—that a singer, who was giving 
recitals in London more than half a century ago, should 
still be capable of sitting down to the piano and accompanying 
himself in a couple of Schubert Lieder, as Sir George Henschel 
can. No one, of course, has ever accomplished such a feat for 
the gramophone before. The result is still more amazing, 
because the characteristic quality of the voice remains 
recognizable, unmistakable in all essentials, while the diction 
and the self-accompaniment are as perfect as ever. The record 
of Der Leiermann is simply lovable. HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


COLUMBIA. 
Hebrew-Jewish Records. Herman Fenigstein (baritone) 
with orchestra, in popular songs (traditional). Rumain- 


isher Chasiner : Kinder Juhren and Motke Mach Nochamol 
(9377). Barmitzvah:Lo Lonu and A Yid, A Yid (9378), 
Unzer Torah and Dem Ziedens Yerusha (9379). Cantor 
Mordechay Hershman (tenor) with orchestra, in two 
Jewish folk-songs. Dos Pastuchel (The Shepherd) and 
Der Yid in Beis-Hamedrosch (The Hebrew in the Synagogue) 
(9380). Four 12in., 4s. 6d. each. 

Mark Raphael (tenor), with piano. Modern Jewish songs 
by Alman: Erets Aboth (Land of my Sires) and §Shir 
Haroeth (Shepherds’ Song) (4773) ; Al Eileh (For all these) 
and Lo Amuth (I shall not die) (4774). Two 10in., 
3s. each. 

Norman Allin (bess): Brittany (E. V. Lucas and Ernest 
Farrar) and Were you there’? (Negro Spiritual, arr. 
Burleigh). D.1614 (10in.. 4s. 6d.). 

Robert Easton (bass) with orchestra: The Midnight Review 
(Glinka, English translation by Rosa Newmarch) and 
The Song of Hybrias the Cretan (Campbell and Elliott). 
9412 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

Malcolm McEachern (bass): You along o’ me (P. J. O’Reilly 
and Wilfred Sanderson) and S§Gittin’ thinkin’ (The Old 
Shepherd’s Song, Tempest and Fisher). 4855 (10in., 3s.). 

Hubert Ejisdell (tenor): Ah, Moon of my Delight (from 
Liza Lehmann’s In a Persian Garden, from Fitzgerald’s 
translation of the Rubaiyat) and, with Chorus and 
Orchestra, In a Monastery garden (Ketelbey). 9381 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). 

Dame Clara Butt (contralto): Home, sweet Home (Payne 
and Bishop) and O, that we two were maying (Kingsley 
and Nevin). X339 (10in., 6s.). 

One of the half-dozen most valuable records I have ever 
had has come this month. Anyone who has bothered to 
read me many times may think I’ve said that before ; if so, 
it is the fault of the gramophone companies, who are at last 
bringing to vocal music some of the initiative they have long 
applied to instrumental. This time I raise my paean for one 
record, in particular, of this special Jewish Issue (a coincidence, 
this Issue, after last month’s Parlophone! But that record 
is different from all these, and is still worth having). The 
outstanding record of these six is Cantor Herschman’s. Again 
I have to confess only the most general knowledge of oriental 
music. But when one is trained and continually occupied in 
spotting imitations, both Eastern and Western, and when I 
say that I have heard countless imitations and not one genuine 
article, there seems some chance of my being right in thinking 
this is the real thing. In support of my view, I find hardly 
a trace of Western influence, and Dos Pastuchel, especially, 
is full (and here is its great value) of extreme elaborations 
and subtle vocal inflexions which cannot be reduced to our 
rigid, mere twelve semitones, Western system—and which are 
very beautiful and quite obviously not haphazard, but well- 
ordered. Only an expert could criticises to me it is thrilling. 
As for the voice and singing—well, if all the principal tenors 
at present at Covent Garden were as good, there would be 
joy among the critics. It is superb; the only detail I can 
mention is that the Cantor has a perfect two-octave range. 
I should like to be told where one can hear such singing ? 

Fenigstein’s records are only second to the Cantor’s (or 
perhaps also to the ten-inchers). Does “ Rumainisher ”’ 
mean ‘“‘ Rumanian’? At any rate, there is strong Slav and 
gipsy influence in most or all on 9377-9. ‘The first impression 
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for most people will be a thought of Brahms’s Hungarian and 
Dvorak’s Slav Dances. Quite the best is 9377; the least good 
is 9378. One would like to know who has so well arranged all 
these folk songs, especially the Cantor’s. 

The modern songs by Alman, who is new to me, are very 
good indeed. They seem an exact parallel to the work of 
de Falla (who stresses the oriental in Spanish music). In 
addition, it is very interesting to be faintly reminded, in these 
and in some of the folk-songs, of Russian music ; and in Alman’s 
accompaniments there are also touches of Cyril Scott! 
Raphael, too, is very good indeed. Perhaps 4773 is the best. 

Ernest Bristow Farrar was one of several more than promising 
young British composers who were killed in the War. I was 
rather surprised to find that Columbia already have two re- 
cordings (Elwes and Ejisdell) of his Brittany in their latest 
catalogue. True, it is the most exquisite thing he wrote—as 
far as we yet know, for other pieces of his are still being brought 
to light. Still, he has other things well worth attention, of 
both singers and players. Comparison of this record with 
the former two (and we can never, of course, have Elwes’s 
re-recorded) cannot be made in such an initial review as this. 
It is, at any rate, one of Allin’s most sensitive recordings, and 
emphatically you will want one or other record of a song which 
you will never forget. Its ideal interpreter is a soprano or 
tenor—it should have no heaviness. And yet I won’t swear 
never to buy this record. As for the other side, perhaps 
neither Allin nor any other European bass can compare with 
a negro in Negro Spirituals. Yet, again, this is extremely good. 

Easton might be a little more dramatically suggestive in 
The Midnight Review, and yet not sensational. His enuncia- 
tion is not quite perfect. Otherwise, this is an excellent 
English version of a song which, however, I find a little too 
monotonous (even assuming it is intended to give a slight 
impression of monotony—its title, in fact, might be taken as 
the critic’s motto). Is the bombastic yet harmless Song of 
Hybrias taking a new lease? This seems the best of all its 
records, but I will not guarantee that ; recordings of such songs 
are apt to sound all exactly alike. 

Mc Eachern’s songs are exactly as boring, and exactly as 
blamelessly sung, as we generally find. His low-note turn 
doesn’t quite equal last time’s. 

The best news of LHisdell is that he has turned from light 
blue to dark blue (fortunately not signifying that he has 
deserted his old ’varsity, but only that his records are cheaper). 
His Lehmann song is not, I’m afraid, worth the two shillings 
saving on Tudor Davies’s (which, moreover, had orchestra). 
The Ketelbey is a fine piece of recording. 

A record of Home, sweet Home by Dame Clara Butt will 
attract all who know and admire her recent records. 


H.M.V. 

Tudor Davies (tenor) accompanied by Percy Kahn: Phyllis 
has such charming graces (arr. Lane Wilson), and Do 
not go, my Love (Hagemann). E.504 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 

John McCormack (tenor) accompanied by Edwin Schneider : 
I hear you calling me (Marshall) and Mother Machree 
(Ball). D.A.958 (10in., 6s.). 

Peter Dawson (bass-baritone) accompanied by Gerald Moore : 
At Santa Barbara (Russell) and The Admiral’s Yarn 
(Rubens). B.2661 (10in., 3s.). 

Derek Oldham (tenor): Absent (Metcalf) and I hear a 
thrush at eve (Cadman). B.2660 (10in., 3s.). 

Tudor Davies is in good voice and well recorded. Perhaps 
there is less actual tightness and forcing than in the old days. 
But he seems to be tending back to his old faults—curious 
pronunciation, and an intensity which continually, quite 
unwarrantably, approaches a perfect frenzy. This comes 
strangely to such a song as Phyllis has such charming graces, 
impassioned though it should be. However, he is rather 
better in the Hagemann, a song which is well worth knowing, 
if you don’t happen yet to have come across it. In it Davies 
has some of that satisfying’ quality which is best described 
as thoughtfulness. 


If Davies could acquire all McCormack’s ease, he might 
kecome a really great singer. I suppose there are still people 
who will ke thrilled by the mere news that McCormack has 
recorded these two songs. Certainly few tenors could make 
them more thrilling. His words are particularly clear, though 
his brogue is conspicuous. But this is perhaps apt in the 
imitation-Irish Mother Machree. 

If The Admiral’s Yarn comes up to your standard of broad 
humour you will fully approve Peter Dawson’s recording of it. 
At Santa Barbara would be called saucy; as usual, Dawson 
leaves nothing to be wished. 

Derek Oldham uses two all-too-familiar songs for a fine 
outpouring of tone. 


PARLOPHONE. 


Kate Winter (soprano): Oh tell me, Nightingale (Liza 
Lehmann) and The Pipes of Pan are calling (Wimperis 
and Monckton). R.119 (10in., 3s.). 

Kate Winter is almost all that is really wanted in these 
two songs. Her voice and singing are very pretty, and a 
modest cadenza at the end of The Pipes of Pan is neatly 
executed. Her diction is not perfect. 


ELECTRON. 

John Lovering, with organ : Lead, kindly Light (Newman and 
D. Pugh Evans) and Beyond the Dawn (W. Sanderson). 
X.525 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

This setting of Lead, kindly Light is somewhat after the 
style of Gounod’s “sacred songs,’ though more robust and 
dramatic. Lovering, and his organ accompanist, make the 
most of it, and of the familiar Sanderson song. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Charles Hill (tenor): Afton Water (Hume) and Annie 
Laurie (Scott). A.339 (12in., 4s.). 

Esther Coleman (contralto), with orchestra: My ain folk 
(Lemon) and The Dear Homeland (Slaughter). 5107 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This is the beautiful setting of the words of the familiar 
Scottish folk-song, Afton Water, which Hislop so finely recorded 
for H.M.V. recently. For anyone who doesn’t wish to spend 
the necessary sum on Hislop’s record, this by Charles Hill 
will serve excellently. To take rank among the best tenors he 
needs more training yet, but he has the voice to go a good way, 
and in Annie Laurie confirms the impression that he is already 
well worth listening to. 

One of the few really good contraltos, Miss Esther Coleman, 
is again recording music absurdly unworthy of her. But 
as few readers can need introducing to My ain folk and the 
other song, they only need telling she puts good work into 
them. But surely a Scot would not approve her singing 
‘‘ poor ” as “ pure ”’ ? 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





NEW RECORDS 


The name of Alfred Imhof Ltd. is a SAFE guarantee 
that any record supplied by them is absolutely new and 
unplayed. 

Throughout the world gramophonists ask no SAFER 
guarantee than that which is implied by the reputation of 


dlfre dlmhof.. 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


SEE PAGE X. 
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CHORAL 


H.M.V. 
Westminster Cathedral Choir (unaccompanied, in Latin)» 


Missa Papae Marcelli (Palestrina). Kyrie and Sanctus 
(C.1473); Gloria (C.1474); Credo (C.1475); Benedictus 
and Agnus Dei}II (C.1476). Four 12in. ,4s. 6d. each. 


There are great signs—signs that the gramophone compai.es, 
having long shown such magnificent practical faith in sym- 
phonic and chamber music, are at last realising that they can 
show equal idealism with probably less disinterestedness by 
giving equal attention to the greatest choral music. It is a 
long time since we had to be thankful for mere potted extracts 
of the Unfinished Symphony and of chamber music. Why, 
then, have we had to be content for so long with a mere small 
sample or two of the best choral music—which is, at any rate, 
a little more popular than symphonic ? There may be a few 
reasons, or at any rate suspicions, such as that a passably 
good performance and reproduction is less certain of a choral 
work than of an instrumental. If so, they are at last being 
tackled. Movements from Bach’s B minor Mass and Mozart’s 
Requiem and passages from Elgar’s Gerontius have been issued, 
and Brunswick’s issue of the first movement complete of 
Beethoven’s Mass may mean that they intend to give us the 
whole work. Parlophone’s Bruckner is at least as remarkable. 
As for unaccompanied works, we have already had a complete 
Bach Cantata, and now at last H.M.V. have turned in earnest 
to the greatest of all choral music. They have begun well 
with the most famous work of even the sixteenth century, 
which for sheer sublimity and perfection has hardly been 
equalled in all music. 

This Mass, dedicated to Pope Marcellus II. derived its fame 
from its inherent excellence, and not from the fact, long 
imagined, that it was expressly composed as, and proved, the 
salvation of church music, when that was under severe censure 
for excessive ornamentation, etc. As a matter of fact, it is 
unusually freely written, and is not based on recurring themes, 
plainsong or otherwise. It is “for six parts,” though actually 
seven are found in the second Agnus Dei. In the Kyrie, the 
Gloria, the Credo and the Sanctus there are treble, alto, two 
tenors and two basses; in Agnus Dei II the trebles are also 
subdivided. The Benedictus is written for treble, alto and two 
tenors. In the Gloria the section Crucifixus to cujus regni 
is set for “‘ four voices,’’ treble, alto, tenor and bass. 

The Westminster Cathedral Choir do, on the whole, sing 
well up to their very high reputation, and this recording 
may obviously be taken as authoritative. It would be 
ungracious to overstress any imperfections. Sir Richard 
Terry certainly completely freed this choir (if it needed freeing) 
from all the dead-weight and rigidity which Handelian oratorio 
certainly encouraged. But I do feel a little unsatisfied by this 
extreme lightness, which is best compared to a slightly under- 
exposed photograph. High-lights do stand out in some 
degree ; but certain details, especially runs and even leads, 
very often can hardly be discerned at all; and I am perfectly 
certain that Palestrina intended these runs to melt somewhat, 
but not to disappear altogether. 

The least successful record (and that is putting it too strongly) 
is the first. The best two are 1475-6; in particular, the 
lovely Benedictus, beautifully set as it is for the higher voices. 
Notice that the Sanctus appears on the first record, and that 
only the second Agnus Dei is recorded. (The Hosanna from 


the Sanctus is duly repeated after the Benedictus.) The 
elastic and accommodating variations of time are exemplary, 
though perhaps even a little overdone occasionally. 

Some of us now hold that Byrd was at least as great as 
Palestrina himself. Before I tried these records I thought 
I should at any rate like to have a Byrd Mass as the next issue. 
I now want that still more. Palestrina is the supreme 
embodiment of the Italian ideal of sheer beauty, Byrd of the 
English ideal of character. Let us see if the Westminster 
Cathedral Choir can record Byrd’s bold strength ; or whoever 


records, let us have Byrd. 


The Choir of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, conducted by 
Stanley Roper, and with organ, recorded in St. Margaret’s : 
Hymns—tThe Voice that breathed o’er Eden (Gauntlett) 
and Lead us, Heavenly Father (Filitz); and Stainer’s 
Sevenfold Amen. B.2531 (10in., 3s.). 


Of hymn records this is the best after that of St. George’s, 
Windsor. It has variety of the right sort, including mild 
examples of descant. (For the uninitiated, it should be 
explained that this is a revival of an old custom of putting the 
tune in a lower part, and giving counter-melody to the trebles. ) 


COLUMBIA. 


The Sheffield Choir, with organ, conducted by Sir Henry 
Coward, recorded in Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, London : 
Anthems—As pants the hart (Spohr) and Break forth into 
joy (Barnby). 9387 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

The Sheffield Orpheus Male-voice Choir, conducted by 
Thomas Ratcliffe: The Lincolnshire Poacher (English 
folk-song, arr. Chambers), unaccompanied, and There is 
a tavern in the town (traditional) with piano. 484] (10in., 
3s.). 

The Salisbury Singers (male-voice quartet, unaccompanied) : 
Down in a flow’ry vale ( Festa, arr. Oliphant) and Picka- 
ninny Lullaby (J. C. Macy). 4840 (10in., 3s.). 


Any Anglican church-goer “in places where they sing ’’ who 
can distinguish God Save the King from Pop goes the Weasel 
must recognise these two anthems. Sir Henry Coward and 
his Choir can be said to be, on the whole, very efficient in them ; 
though they are not entirely free from the commonest church 
choir fault—bad balance. Most nineteenth-century church 
music consists of something that does duty as melody accom- 
panied in a conventional harmony-teacher’s idiom. All 
there is to do with it is to keep the melody clear ; this is seldom 
done. The soloist here is excellent, by the standard of the 
soloists of most reputedly good church choirs. 

A strong recommendation of the Sheffield Orpheus Male 

Voice Choir is that their words are exceptionally clear for 
choral music. In fact, their record is excellent, though a 
little monotonous, and their speeds are very slow, or at any 
rate that of There is a tavern. 

The Salisbury Singers have the usual male-voice ensemble’s 
distorted idea of elastic rhythm, which idea is really no more 
than one form of inane gush. In sixteenth-century music the 
speed should be varied with almost infinite freedom (witness 
this month’s Westminster Cathedral issue); but whatever 
beat is adopted for any section should be maintained almost 
rigidly, with only a few rallentandos at cadences. This Quartet 
is more at home in the Pickaninny Lullaby, which will please 
all who like the music itself. 


ZONOPHONE. 

Church Choir, with organ: Hymns—Art thou weary ? 
(Baker) and Through the night of doubt and sorrow (Dykes). 
5110 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Presumably some gramophonists search tirelessly, month 
by month, through the lists, for all possible combinations of 
hymns. Such people should decidedly not miss Zonophone 
5110—it is well above the average. 
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BRUNSWICK. 

The Bruno Kittel Choir and The Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Bruno Kittel: Kyrie from Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis, Op. 123. 80030-1 (two 12in., 6s. 6d. 
each). 

On the fourth side, The Hallelujah Chorus, from Handel’s 
The Messiah. 

This recording is of the first importance. Is there any 
hope of our having the whole of Beethoven’s great D major 
Mass? Unfortunately, I can’t recommend the Kyrie to 
anyone who cannot hear it before buying, as my pressings show 
inferior recording. 80030 is still harder to judge by being 
badly warped. Apart from this, the chief fault is that the 
bass is very weak (could a better pressing disprove even this ?). 
The interpretation is straightforward, perhaps a little too 
straightforward, though by no means devoid of expression. 
All forces are good, and generally well balanced. Are the 
soloists merely members of the choir ? If so, judged by such a 
standard, they are very good indeed, and should be given the 
honour (and perhaps help) of having their names published. 
But when such a work, or part of a work, is recorded, it would 
be worth while engaging absolutely front-rank singers. The 
Hallelujah Chorus is not the best performance recorded. 
By-the-bye, the labels say “‘in German” on both records. 
This should, of course, only be said of the Handel. 


PARLOPHONE. 
The Bruckner Choir, with orchestra: Te Deum and Tu Rex 
Gloriae from Bruckner’s Te Deum. E.10710 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
This is an extraordinary record. Anton Bruckner (1824—96) 
has a big reputation in parts of the Continent, but most of us 
in England know next to nothing of him, beyond the fact that 
he wrote nine symphonies. Perhaps most of us have an idea 
he is just a product of overripe German romanticism. But, 
to begin with, he is an Austrian, and Dr. Alfred Einstein says 
in the new Grove that he “can only be fully understood through 
his own country, Upper Austria, and through his attributes 
as a devout Catholic. His patriotism led him to mirth and to 
love of the world; his Catholicism to a deep mysticism.”’ 
He says (rightly, judging by the Te Deum) that his religious 
music (which includes several big Masses) derives from that 
of Haydn and Schubert, but is “ free, daring, individual and 
modern.’ Whether, as Wellesz says, he is “‘ a worthy inheritor 
of Schubert ’”’ cannot be hastily judged. But, for a start, 
it is almost a duty to hear this record from his 7’e Deum (from 
the inconclusive ending i take it it will be completed), which 
whatever else is, as Dr. Einstein says, ‘‘ mighty.”’” The whole 
performance and recording, too, are mighty, especially of the 
soloists. 


ELECTRON. 

God bless the Prince of Wales and God save the King, by 
Miss Stiles Allen, Choir, Grand Organ and the Royal 
Artillery String Band (conductor, Captain E. C. Stretton, 
M.V.O.): Land of Hope and Glory (Elgar), recorded by 
Miss Edith Furmedge and others as above. 0.216 
(10in., 3s.). 

This is perhaps the best recording of these familiar anthems 

—though I am allowing for the fact that I think my pressing 
is faulty, so you must test the record before buying. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 





ZONOPHONE RECORDS 


See inside back cover. 























BAND RECORDS 


For some mysterious reason the present seems to be a close 
season for band records and I have played the few isolated 
specimens that have come my way during the last two months 
with a feeling of guilt akin to that experienced when dining off 
game that one knows must have been shot (or even snared !) 
at least one day before the season opens. 

A really interesting event, however, that occurred recently 
was the arrival of a new sound-box from Mr. Virtz specially 
made for heavy orchestral and band recordings. This is 
wonderfully effective for its purpose and more than compensates 
for the shortage of records. Even this sound-box, however, 
is quite unable to make any of the few records I have received 
at all exciting. 

The only real thrill in the lot is the outburst of cheering at 
the end of a record of The Song of the Donjeroos (Radio No. 841) 
sung by 2,000 children to the accompaniment of the Scots 
Guards Band. This record was made in Whitefield’s Tabernacle 
on the occasion of the Daily Sketch Birthday Club Rally on 
April llth last. Two other Radio records I have received 
contain an abbreviated version of William Tell Overture 
(No. 813) and In a Monastery Garden and In a Persian Market 
(No. 812) all played by the Scots Guards Band. These records 
are wonderful value for ls. 3d., and the quality of tone does 
not deteriorate towards the centre of the record as much as 
I had expected. 

I don’t think I have received a Parlophone band record for 
at least two years, and what is even more unfortunate is that 
the one I have received at long last is a waste of really excellent 
recording. The playing of the Irish Guards Band (No. E.5988) 
is only mediocre, and the two marches Clonkerty Clonk and 
The Old Grey Mare are commonplace in the extreme. The 
title of the former is an almost perfect example of onomatopoeia. 

Another dull record is Regal No. G.9081 which contains the 
Japs’ Tattoo and the Funeral March of a Bumble Bee played 
by the Royal Air Force Band. The latter is a pretentious 
inanity caiculated to make both Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Gounod turn in their graves. A better record by the same 
band is that of the March Past and Grand March of the R.A.F. 
(Regal No. G.9080) in which both playing and recording are 
excellent. 

I look forward to better things next month with the 
confidence of one who has experienced the worst possible. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A belated arrival has restored my faith and equanimity 
before I had dared to hope. Walter B. Rogers and his Band 
have been progressing very steadily for some time and their 
new record of Sousa’s Stars and Stripes and Bidgood’s National 
Emblem Marches (Brunswick 3738) is every bit as good as the 
same band’s recent record of Hl Capitan March, which is a 
classic in its way. The band is small, but the playing is full 
of life and the recording is superb. The bass section, which 
seems to include a bass saxophone, is exceptionally good. 
I have read with interest the comments on the playing of 
this band which have appeared from time to time in our 
American cousin The Phonograph. The early records aroused 
no enthusiasm at all, but their latest records have elicited a 
warning that Sousa and Arthur Pryor must look to their laurels, 
with which verdict I agree entirely. ios a 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Instrumental. 


One could easily choose a worse record to entertain a mixed 
company than Memories of Schubert played by C. D. Smart 
on an organ (Electron X.531, 12in., 4s. 6d.); and if the 
intonation were absolutely true throughout, I should mark 
this down as one of the most attractive records of the month. 
I like, too, Charles W. Saxby playing the Spring Song and 
Bee's Wedding of Mendelssohn, and the Serenade of Drigo 
(Zono. A.338, 12in., 4s. 6d.) very daintily; and though 
Pattman’s arrangement of the best known Liebestraum of 
Liszt (Col. 4838, 3s.) seems to me a failure, I maintain, in de- 
fiance of musical opinion, that the film-soaked public is much 
better served by these transcriptions of classic melodies than 
by the doomed ephemeridae recorded by Archie Parkhouse 
(Brunswick 167, 3s.) and Stanley Macdonald (Regal G.9084 
and 9085, 2s. 6d. each). 

The piano records in my pile are more interesting. Tony 
Lowry has a 12in. record for The man I love and Dear, on a 
night like this (Col. 9319, 4s. 6d.) and uses it well: Clement 
Doucet follows up his previous triumph of Chopinata and 
Wagneria with new skits, Hungaria and Isoldina (Col. 4860, 
3s.), and with his partner, Wiener, plays Blue River and 
Piccadilly Strut (4859) and Hallelujah and Sometimes I’m 
happy (4858). They are masters and make Frank Tapp and 
Richard Johnson in some arrangements of Chopin (Electron 
0.228, 3s.) sound very poor. Lee Sims is not so good as usual 
(Brunswick 3742 and 3743, 3s. each), though always good: 
and Harry Saville, from ‘‘ Chez Victor,” is more interesting 
than fascinating (Parlo. R.111, 3s.). 

People who have seen (or heard on the wireless) Ronald 
Gourlay, the blind “‘ entertainer,’ will not fail to get a record 
of Doing the Dominoes, piano solo, and the Dicky Bird Hop, 
whistling song (Electron 0.222, 3s.). Like Wolstenholme 
and Edward Isaacs, he is well able to stand on his own merits, 
apart from the argumentum ad misericordiam. 

Lovers of thick soup will find that Elsie Southgate, violin 
with organ accompaniment, still plays a song better than 
most people can sing it (Zono. 5109, 2s. 6d.), and that Gershom 
Parkington, ‘cello with harp and organ, playing Le Cygne and 
Ave Maria, is good value for money (Imperial 1880, Is. 6d.) ; 
but the Colombo Trio in Ji Bacio and Love’s old sweet song 
(Electron 0.226, 3s.) are not very agreeable on my machine. 

The saxophone as a solo instrument is evidently demanded 
by the public, but the music for it is so scanty that the player 
has either to compose something himself or to arrange 
Beethoven’s Minuet in G and such like. Rudy Wiedoeft is 
unobtrusively brilliant (H.M.V. B.2716 and Col. 4889, 3s. each), 
Sid Phillips is not quite so well recorded (Electron 0.217, 3s.) 
and Boyd Senter, with his fellow comedians on guitar and 
piano, makes his usual jokes with real humour (Actuelle11539, 
2s. 6d., and Parlo. R.107, 3s.). The first and last are perhaps 
the best of these five. Alexander Prince is terrific in a Con- 
certina Medley (Regal G.9063, 2s. 6d.), and it would be hard to 
beat him or Emile Vacher (accordeon, Parlo. E.6019, 2s. 6d.) 
in this kind of frightfulness. 

Monologues.—Billy Bennett in The tightest man I know 
and Ogul Mogul (Regal G.9087, 2s. 6d.) is at his best, and 
admirers of Bransby Williams will be glad to see re-recordings 
of The Showman (Col. 9299, 12in., 4s. 6d.), Sidney Carton’s 
Farewell and Death of Little Nell (4836, 3s.) and The Difference 
and Not Old (4837, 3s.). It is unnecessary for me to criticise 
them or the dialect monologues of Graham Squiers, full of the 
humours of the Black Country (4842, 3s.). 

Orchestral.—Over two dozen orchestral records have been 
played through without leaving any very definite impression, 
except that Imperial records, now that the bulletin is electrical 
throughout, are greatly improved and that the Editor’s 
request for a record of Lustige Briider (Jolly Fellows) waltz 
has been answered (Col. 9388. 12in., 4s. 6d.). The best are a 


Russian Balalaika Orchestra in Tchaikovsky’s Song without 
words and KRubinstein’s stirring Toreador and Andalouse 
(Parlo. R.116, 3s.) ; a Lady Mary Selection by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra (H.M.V. C.1478, 12in., 4s. 6d.); Paul Godwin and 
his Orchestra in two descriptive pieces (already paired by 
H.M.V.), Orth’s In a Clock Store and Voelker’s Hunt in the 
Black Forest (Brunswick, 60006, 12in., 4s. 6d.); Albert 
Sandler and his Orchestra in Percy Fletcher’s Fiddle Dance 
and Folk Tune (Col. 4854, 3s.) ; Edith Lorand and her Orchestra 
in a Waltz Dream Selection, those charming melodies of Oscar 
Straus (Parlo. E.10702, 12in., 4s. 6d.). To these must be 
added the Paul Whiteman Concert Orchestra (H.M.V., C.1472, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) with good “ vocal refrain,’ and the Dajos Bela 
Orchestra (Parlo. E.10703 and 4, 12in., 4s. 6d. each), especially 
the last, containing the Réve d Amour and Serenata Siciliana 
of G. Beece, which are very seductive. Nevin’s Narcissus 
(on E.10703) is rather skimpy for a 12in. record and I almost 
prefer it on an 8in. (Radio 833, Is. 3d.) with the Hoffmann 
Barcarolle on the back, played by the Schwiller Octet. 
De Groot and the Piccadilly Orchestra have two records, 
Together and Songs my mother taught me (H.M.V. B.26€2, 3s.) 
and Jf I only had you and Lolita (B.2713); and the A and P 
Gypsies another tune called Lolita and Yesterday (Bruns. 
3733, 3s.). Johann Strauss and Symphony Orchestra contrive 
to make The Gypsy Baron Overture quite dull (Col. 9389, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). There are several more waltzes, Hydropaten and 
Jolly Fellows (Col. 9388, 12in., 4s. 6d.), Valse Bleue and 
Rose Mousse (Parlo. R.118, 3s.) and Voices of Spring (Zono. 
5103, 2s. 6d.) for those who love them; and, finally, I hope 
that everyone will at least try some of the Imperial records of 
George Cathie and his Orchestra from Blackpool, of Gandino 
and his Salon Orchestra and of the Gershom Parkington 
Quintette. 


PEPPERING, 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Considering that she is now in England, I think Sophie 
Tucker’s record should be mentioned first of all. Frankly, 
it is rather disappointing as neither of the songs is one that 
suits her very well. The man I love is an excellent tune, but 
it will never be better sung than by Grace Hayes on the record 
reviewed last month, and My pet just misses being the kind of 
song at which Sophie Tucker excels (Parlo. R.100). A striking 
record by the same company is R.113 with Butterbeans and 
Susie singing Mama, why do you treat me so? and That's when 
Pll come back to you, and I warmly recommend it to all who 
like what, for want of better word, is called “‘ hot” singing. 

I am rather surprised that there have been so few records 
yet of songs from Cochran’s revue “ This Year of Grace.” 
H.M.V. have been bold enough to issue two sung by the com- 
poser and author, Noel Coward, and they are very well done too. 
They are B.2719 and B.2720 and it is difficult to say which 
is the best but I think probably Dance, Little Lady on 2720. 
The others which are all good are A room with a view, Mary 
Make- Believe and Try to learn to love. But by far the best 
record of the lot is a Columbia (4856) with the incomparable 
Layton and Johnstone singing Dance, Little Lady. On the 
other side is A room with a view, which, needless to say, is also 
excellent. Norah Blaney also sings A room with a view very 
nicely on Col. 4857, but I did not like her Man I love very 
much on the reverse side. 

Layton and Johnstone have several other first-rate records 
this month, notably Blue River and Swanee Shore (Col. 4864), 
The man I love and Love lies (4863) and Oh, Doris, where do 
you live? and There’s one little girl who loves me (4865) and I 
can genuinely recommend the lot of them. I found the 
Singing Sophomores a trifle disappointing in My Ohio home 
and Chloe (Col. 4866). 
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Jack Smith has one or two quite good songs, of which the 
best are accompanied by the Whispering Orchestra: J never 
dreamed and Afraid of you (B.2718, H.M.V.). I am afraid 
I think the Whispering Orchestra deserves most of the credit. 
The others, That's a good girl and There must be somebody 
else (B.2659) and For my baby (B.2715) are just what one ex- 
pects of this singer. The latter record has Vaughn de Leath 
and Ed Smalle singing There's a rickety-rackety shack on 
the other side. Another extraordinarily good record by the 
same company has Johnny Marvin and Ed Smalle singing After 
my laughter came tears and Rain (B.2705). They also sing 
Kiss and make up on B.2704 which record also has the Happi- 
ness Boys in Henry's made a lady out of Lizzie. Leslie Sarony 
is quite worth hearing in Don’t be cruel to a vegetable ! on B.2714. 


A lot of credit is due to The Admirals in Sugar and Mississippi 
Mud (Edison Bell 0.223). The latter song is quite the best 
thing of its kind since Muddy Water, and that is saying a good 
deal. I did not think Noble Sissle very good in Since you 
have left me or Westward bound, though the latter is a good 
tune (Parlo R.101). 


On the Regals, one finds an extraordinarily good imitator 
of Jack Smith in Bobby Grey who gives us On the topmost tree 
in Tennessee and So tired (G.9090). Another quite good 
disc comes from Gordon Royce with Playground in the sky and 
Wherever you are (G.9101), but George Rose did not appeal 
to me on either of his two records, G.9102 and 9089. I am 
always glad to welcome Fred Douglas and this month he 
gets across well with two comic numbers, When I see an oyster 
walk upstairs and C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i-n-o-p-l-e (G.9100). Gerald 
Adams sings that very good song Ay, Ay, Ay with distinction 
on G.9088, and I think that the Syncopated Four are worthy 
of good mention for their performance in Did you mean it ? 
and There’s a rickety-rackety shack (G.9089). 


I was disappointed in Clarkson Rose this month. Both his 
songs, Our dog and Don’t do that to the poor puss cat, are rather 
silly (Zono. 5112); but there is quite a pleasant record by 
Maurice and Sydney with 7'ea leaves and Sing me to sleep with 
a twilight song (Zono. 5108). I found Maurice Elwin rather 
stupid in Just like Darby and Joan and Love lies, but, for all 
that, I know that this type of song is often popular (Zono. 5111). 


The Radio Imps are to the fore amongst the Imperials, which, 
by the way, are now electrically recorded, which is a great 
improvement. They sing Dream kisses and Our bungalow 
of dreams on 1883, and they share 1882 with Irving Kaufmann 
with Let a smile be your umbrella. I did not care, however. 
for the former’s effort, Henry's made a lady out of Lizzie, 
Harry Lambert is extremely good in Away down South in Heaven 
(1884), but rather bad on the other side in Together, but then, 
it is an atrocious song. 


As is only to be expected, Annette Hanshaw is perfect in 
Are you happy? and Who-oo— You-oo—That’s who (Actuelle 
11540). Again I think she almost deserves the credit for 
producing the best record of the month, but I think that that 
distinction is really due to Layton and Johnstone in Dance, 
Inttle Lady. I thought Jay C. Flippen quite good in Did you 
mean it? and Is she my girl friend? on 11541. 


A record which is really well sung is Brunswick 3750 with 
the Radio Franks in Mary Ann and Love lies, but I must confess 
to being sorely disappointed in Alice Morley on the same 
company’s 168 with You can tell her anything under the sun and 
Dawning. Harry Shalson is adequate in Love lies and Dear, 
on a night like this. 


Among the little Radio Records, I pick out Leslie Sarony 
in C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i-n-o-p-l-e and Ice Cream (837) and @. H. 
Elliott in In America and Shy Anna (827). 


Late arrivals include three very good records—Charles Hill 
(Zono. 5104), James Francis (Parlo. E.6022) and Vivian Maurice 
(Parlo. E.6023). 

ae oe 








DANCE 
By J. W. G. 


NOTES 


In the ensuing notes, thick type indicates a first-rate record 
on either side, two stars and one star represent descending 
order of merit. The class of playing is roughly indicated in 
brackets after the title; this classification is not intended 
to contradict the Companies’ labelling, but merely to act 
as a guide to the would-be purchaser. A reader has suggested 
that I should divide waltzes into two categories— Hesitation 
and the rest ; I thank him for the suggestion, and will in future 
divide waltzes into three classes, the Hesitation=H.W., 
the Old-fashioned style=O.W., and the plain waltz as it is 
usually played=W.; in cases in doubt, the tune will be put 
into the last-mentioned category. The other abbreviations 
used are as follows: F.T.=Fox-trot, Ch.=Charleston, Q.S. = 
Quick-step, Y.B.=Yale blues, T.=Tango, and B.B.=Black- 
bottom or “* drag ”’ fox-trot. 

It is most enterprising on the part of Columbia to give us 
authentic rhythms and tempi for the various dances of to-day. 
This month they have issued a record of a waltz and a fox-trot, 
both under the direction of Mr. Santos Casani, and these may 
be taken as correct. I timed the waltz roughly with my watch, 
and on the waltz, H=40. I have timed all the waltzes this 
month and this one is the slowest time of all. Taking the 
waltz Together, I will give the approximate metronome readings 
of all the versions I have heard: Jack Hylton (H.M.V.) -. =52, 
Regent Club Orchestra (Bruns.) =’. =48, Ray Starita (Col.) 
= , =42, Adrian Schubert (Imp.) 5- =48,Sam Lanin’s Famous 
Players (Parlo.) —-=52. The Columbia record is, to my 
mind, the best for dancing purposes. 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 

Actuelle have given us what I can describe without hesitation 
as the best half-crown tango that I have ever heard (11538) ; 
the playing of Mordrez Brodmann and his Orchestra is quite 
up to that very high standard set by the Parlophone and 
H.M.V. Tango Bands and the two tunes—Anoche 4 las dos 
and Un Tropezon—are excellent. Fallen Leaf is an uncommon 
type of tune in Fox-trot time, backed by Low Down Mississippi 
(Ch.) (11545), both played by the Deep River Orchestra. 
11543.—** The man I love (Slow F.T.) and * Four walls (¥.T.) 

(Willard Robison and his Orchestra). 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 

Fred Elizalde and his ‘‘ Hot ’’ music have made one of the 
best records I know in Arkansas (Ch.), a version based on 
Arkansas blues, with Sugar Step (Y.B.) (164). Once again 
Herb Wiedoeft and his Orchestra are well to the fore in Rose 
Room (Slow F.T.) and Golden Gate (Q.S.) (3730); their quiet 
style is very attractive. Dm riding to glory (Q.S.) (3746) 
does not quite give that impression, but is great fun, played 
by Arnold Johnson and his Orchestra ; it has After my laughter 
came tears (F.T.) on the back. There are two good discs of 
tunes from ‘‘ Show Boat,’ not quite as good as H.M.V., 
perhaps, but that would be difficult ; OP man river and Why 
do I love you ? (3751) by ‘“‘ Kenn” Sisson and his Orchestra 
and Make believe and Can’t help lovin’ dat man (3752) by 
Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra. Trianon (3748) 
is a pleasant slow fox-trot, with a quick-step Maybe you'll 
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find the one, both by Herb Wiedoeft and his Orchestra. The 

Regent Club Orchestra play four good waltzes very well: 

Alkiss before the dawn and Linger Longer Lane (3744) and 

Together and When love comes stealing (3745). 

3737.—** Beautiful (Slow F.T.) and *JI°ll think of you (Ch.) 
King Solomon and his Miners. 

165.—**Smile (Ch.) and Here am I, broken hearted (Ch.) (Fred 
Elizalde and his Music). 

169.—** How long has this been going on ? (Q.S.) and Tea time 
(F.T.) (Fred Elizalde and his Music). 

3740.—** Lonely Melody (F.T.) and *When you're with somebody 
else (F.T.) (Bernie Cummins and his Orchestra). 

3749.—**My honey’s loving arms (F.T.) and **Song (F.T.) 
(Ray Miller and his Orchestra). 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 


Not quite such an outstanding collection of discs this month, 
but nevertheless above the average, I think. The tune with 
@ romance behind it, about which everybody is talking, Love 
Lies (Slow F.T.) (4853), is most excellently played by Ray 
Starita and his Ambassadors Band, with a good version of 
Blue River, also played in slow time on the other side. Two 
other excellent records by the same band are Together (H.W. ) 
and There’s somebody new (F.T.)(4872) and the two Casani 
tunes mentioned in the beginning, Strolling down lovers’ lane 
(W.) and Hand and hand with happiness (F.T.)(4871). The 
California Ramblerssend usa very good record of Mine— all mine 
(Q.S.) and Changes (F.T.)(4876) from America, which I think 
I prefer to Paul Whiteman’s version of it. 
4864.—**Stay out of the South (Q.8.) and * Just a little kiss 
from a little Miss (F.T.) (Debroy Somers Band). 

4686.—** Firefly (F.T.) and When you said good-bye iF.T.) 
(Debroy Somers Band). 

4870.—** The Dance of the Blue Danube (Q.8.) and Somewhere 
in Brittany (W.) (Debroy Somers Band). 

4873.—**Swanee Shore (Q.8.) (Harry Reser’s Syncopators) 
and *Dawning (B.B.) (Ideal Serenaders). 

4875.—**After I've called you sweetheart (W.) (The Cavalier 
Waltz Artists) and ** Broken Dreams (W.) (The Colum- 
bians). 

4877.—**Sugar Foot Strut (F.T.) and Imagination (Y.B.) 
(‘*Red’”’ Nichols and his Charleston Chasers). 


EDISON BELL—RADIO (ls. 3d.). 


823.—** Dream kisses (Q.S.) and Are you happy ? (F.T.) (Harry 
Hudson’s Melody Men). 

830.—*It’s a million to one you're in love (Quick F.T.) and 
* Didn’t I ? (Q.8.) (Original London Radio Dance Band). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 


1876.—** Under the Moon (F.T.) and *One more night (F.T.) 
(Nathan Glantz and his Orchestra). 

1877.—** Together (W.) and Where in the world (W.) (Adrian 
Schubert and his Dance Orchestra). 


PARLOPHONE—BLUE LABEL (3s.). 


There is a quite outstanding record in the list this month 
called Three Blind Mice (R.105) played by Frankie Trumbauer 
and his Orchestra, which should appeal to everyone, whether 
they look upon it as a “ Rhythmic Theme in advanced har- 
mony ”’ as it is described on the label, or just as a fox-trot 
in slow time; I am bound to admit that I prefer it as the 
latter! On the other side is Krazy Kat, ‘“‘ a tone poem in Slow 
Rhythm.” Are we to suppose that Frankie Trumbauer is 
going to adopt the tile of Poet Laureate of Jazz? Sam Lanin 
and his Famous Players have made a good record of Together 
(W.) and There must be a silver lining (F.T.) (R.104) and the 
same leader, with his Arkansaw Travellers, are good in What 
are you waiting for, Mary ? (7.T.) and Cobble-Stones (F.T.) 
(R.106). I think I am right in saying that the Goofus Five 
make their first appearance in the blue label series in Where 


the cot-cot-cotton grows (F.T.) and Blue baby, why are you 

blue ? (F.T.)—an excellent double. 

R.103.—**Where is my Meyer? (F.T.) and Sunshine (F.T.) 
(Sam Lanin and his Famous Players). 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 


Geoffrey Gelder and his Kettner’s Five cannot always be 
relied on to turn out a first-rate record, but they have done 
so this month ; Gonna get a girl (G.9091) and Are you happy ? 
are both excellently played by them in a Charleston style. 
The Raymond Dance Band are good in Baby’s wooden soldiers 
(Quick F.T.) and Under the moon (Slow F.T.) (G.9099). 
G.9094.—**I’m living on love (F.T.) and *Four walls (F.T.) 

(Lido Dance Orchestra). The former is very reminiscent 
of the “‘ Blue Room.” 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 


Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra is at the top of its form this 
month and is responsible for two excellent records—I’m going 
back to old Nebraska (F.T.) and Kiss and make up (F.T.) 
(5113), We all scream for ice-cream (F.T.) and It’s ray-ray- 
raining (F.T.). 

5115.—** Neapolitan nights (W.) and * Together we two (F.T.) 
(Rhythmic Eight). 

5116.—** Love baby (F.T.) and Once in a blue moon (F.T.) 
(Rhythmic Eight). 


Stop ‘Press 


Apparently for once in a way the reviews this month are 
really up-to-date, at least as far as important records are 
concerned, with the exception of Lotte Lehmann’s Schubert 
lieder (Parlo. R.O.20061) and operatic records in the Parlo- 
phone-Odeon list by Kiepura (R.20057), Giovanni Inghilleri, 
a new baritone (R.20058), and by Ninon Vallin (R.20060), and 
the Finale of La Forza del Destino, Act 2, by Meta Seinemeyer 
and Ivar Andrésen with chorus. Otherwise only a few band 
records, especially re-recordings by Columbia, and dance 
records, especially the new releases of Show Boat, have escaped 
the net. 


The Gramophone Shop 


The interest of the little catalogue of the “‘ worth-while ”’ 
records of the world issued by the Gramophone Shop of New 
York is only faintly seen in the list of American recordings 
which appear in our advertisement pages this month; but 
there are some things even there which will stir emotion in 
many readers’ hearts. The Bach Toccata and Fugue we have 
in England; but the Missa Solemnis, the Brahms First and 
Second Symphonies, and the Mother Goose Suite, which was 
so highly praised in The Phonograph, are enticing propositions. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


LARGO IN E, from MHandel’s 12th Concerto 
Grosso, edited and arranged by Sir Henry J. 
Wood for Piano Solo, Violin and Piano, or 
Organ Solo. (Oxford University Press, 2/- each). 


This little Movement is a typical example of Handel’s 
dignified beauty. It has been simply arranged (but with, 
whenever it occurs, the un-Handelian chord which is nearly 
always given wrongly in his Dead March) by Sir Henry Wood 
in three forms. It makes a very effective, simple cantabile 
violin solo, but as a piano solo it can hardly be so telling, its 
gait being very much that of “‘ Handel’s celebrated Largo” 
(Ombra mai fi). In the original there is a Variation. This is 
here omitted. 

c. M. C. 
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THE NEW H.M.V. GREEK RECORDS 


Nos. A.O. 191—218 and 500—517 (46 10in. Brown Label Records’ 
3s. each). First electrical issue. 


Few owners of gramophones realise that these records, 
although recorded in Greece by Greek artists, are printed at 
Hayes, and can be obtained in England, if specially ordered. 


Nearly half the issue under review consists of modern 
dance music and songs from local musical comedies which 
have little interest for the English gramophile. The remainder, 
however, embrace all the forms of Greek folk-song and folk- 
dance music, which are as diverse as they are beautiful. Greek 
national music falls naturally into three groups: (1) Klephtic 
songs, relating the exploits of the “‘ Klephts ” or heroes of the 
age-long struggle against the Turks; (2) Folk-songs of Jater 
date ; (3) Folk-dance music, which is often sung. These, in 
turn, fall into three sub-divisions : (1) Songs based on the old 
Byzantine modes; (2) Those based on Turkish scales; 
(3) Those in ordinary major or minor seales which are rather 
Italian in type and come, principally, from the Ionian Islands. 


Far the most beautiful are the “‘ Klephtika ’’ which usually 
belong to the Byzantine group, and these are well represented 
in the present issue. A record which should be in every 
collection is A.O.197, with “‘ Kyra Phrosyni”’ (the legend of 
the unhappy lady who was drowned in the Lake of Jannina 
by the tyrant Ali Pasha), a beautiful air with a refrain in 
7-8 time, and ** Katsantonis,’’ both very finely sung by M. 
Doukakis. These songs are restrained, almost ascetic, but 
become immensely impressive with acquaintance. Others 
of the same type are “‘ The Death of Goura”’ (A.O. 191) and 
“The Golden Eagle’ (A.0O.199). Another group of ‘‘ Kleph- 
tika ”’ are the so-called ‘‘ Karagounika,’’ which come from the 
wilds of Epirus and are based on Turkish scales (A.0.193, 207, 
208 and 209). If you want to hear what a Greek inn sounds 
like late on a Saturday night, get ‘“‘ Livadia”’ (A.O.193). 
It is an acquired taste, I admit. 


The music of Greek folk dance has a rather more obvious 
appeal. It is strongly rhythmic. The best-known dances 
are the ‘“‘ Kalamatianos,’ with its tango-like 7-8 time, the 
‘‘ Syrtos ’’ in a running 3-4 time (six quavers to the bar), the 
** Tsamikos,”’ a hammered 3-4 rhythm (minim and crotchet, 
or six quavers the first of which is dotted) and the ‘‘ Serviko ”’ 
in a fast 2-4 rhythm. A.O.190 and 212 are good records of 
these dances, played by the national combination of violin, 
clarinet and zither. Of the sung dances I can recommend 
‘“Vangelio”’ (Kalamatiano) A.O.198 and ‘“ Tritsimpides ”’ 
(Tsamiko) A.O.206. These two have ‘“ klephtika’’ on the 
back. 


For those who would prefer the more facile Italianesque 
style I can recommend ‘ Paximadoklephtra’’ A.O.192 and 
‘“ Kefallinotopoula ” A.O.194. I must also mention recordings 
of a semi-Turkish “‘ Aman ”’ A.O.217 and of the “‘ Karagyoz ”’ 
or Greek shadowshow A.O.213 and 214. 


in conclusion I must add that these new recordings are, 
in deference to local wishes, extremely loud. Let us hope 
that H.M.V. will soon give us re-recordings of such old 
favourites as “‘ Ali Pasha,” ‘“‘ The Old Klepht,”’ ‘‘ The Death 
of the Klepht,” etc. Meanwhile, I would strongly advise the 
English gramophile to invest 3s. on A.O.197, 198, 199 or 206, 
and see if he likes it. 


Athens. RopneEy A. GALLOP: 


BOOK REVIEW 


SOME QUESTIONS OF MUSICAL THEORY, 
CHAPTERS Ill and IV; THE SECOND 
STRING and PTOLEMY’S TETRACHORDS. 
By Wilfred Perrett (Heffer, Cambridge, 5s.) 

This work is published in two parts, and unfortunately I 
have not seen the first, which consists of Chapters I and II. 
Dr. Perrett, who is Reader in German in London University, 
and has written upon matters of phonetic theory, as well as 
‘‘ An Essay towards the Abolition of Spelling,’’ deals with the 
enharmonic system discovered by the Greek Olympos (or 
Olympus), theorist and flute player. Briefly, this was a 
development of the means of building up the tetrachord (to 
us, a half-scale). Taking, for example, the tetrachord from E 
to A, you had the diatonic form E, F, G, A, or the chromatic 
form E, F, F sharp, A. Thus it was before Olympos, who (if I 
gather the idea correctly—it was presumably fully expounded 
in the first volume and is not explicitly given here) made a 
new and beautiful variety by dividing the semitone E to F, 
thus giving the succession E, E slightly sharp, F, A. The 
article on Greek Music in Grove’s Dictionary gives an account 
of what is generally known about the subject. Dr. Perrett’s 
work appears to be a valuable addition. 

There must have been rare beauty in Greek flute music. 
The author insists that ‘‘ instrumental polyphony was not un- 
known in ancient Greece,’’ and tells of an early maker of har- 
mony who used a loud speaker! Greek harmony is a subject 
about which musicians know little. Dr. Perrett says that 
‘“the Greeks apparently had no instruments constructed to 
give very deep notes, and the singers forming their chorus were 
men. . . . The orchestration, mainly for harps and clarinets 
[presumably the author means some instrument analagous to 
the clarinet, which, as we know, is of comparatively recent 
invention] must have been a light one, lying mainly above the 
voice part—more like what we should call an obbligato.’’ 

There are some bright passages in the work (which is neces- 
sarily acoustically technical) that will interest the layman. 
Aristoenos, he says, was ‘‘ keener on rhythm than on intona- 
tion, as tone-deaf people generally are.’’ Now, since so many 
profess a passion for rhythm (though they seek it in music 
which has scarcely any), may it not be... ? 

Of wide interest are the author’s remarks on tuning the 
piano. He speaks of ‘‘ the tuner’s almost impossible task ’’— 
we all know that our system for the keyboard is but a rather 
clumsy compromise—and remarks that ‘‘ an old professional 
tuner ”? had said that ‘‘ no tuner gained equal temperament 
or agreed with himself or any other.’’ He believes. that a 
standard octave of twelve tuning forks could be used; and in 
another connection announces that a Cambridge firm has 
undertaken to make him a set of fifteen forks, of accuracy 
guaranteed to one.in a thousand vibrations, to give fifteen 
notes from c’ to c’—not, be it noted, the thirteen notes of our 
normal octave. With these some remarkable effects should be 
obtainable. Dr. Perrett says: ‘‘ Adelaide Proctor’s song, which 
Arthur Sullivan made so popular in 1877, may or may not be 
based on an actual experience, but this ‘Grand Amen’ as 
given by my tuning-forks—though with very inadequate balance 
of sonority [here the forks to be used are ihdicated] would 
alone repay all the trouble and expense of supplying an organ 
with the new (Olympic) stop, and manual and pedal con- 
nections.’’ Who amongst our organ builders will introduce 
this? 
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OPERATIC TITLES (Conta) 


Compiled by H. F. V. LITTLE 


[The object of this serves of contributions is to assist those whose lack of familiarity with the operas or with the various 
languages in which the airs are sung leads to confusion of mind when confronted by unrecognised titles in the catalogues. | 


MADAMA BUTTERFLY. 
Ger. Die kleine Frau Schmetterling. 
Music by G. Puccini to libretto by L. Ilica and G. Giacosa. 


Act I. Hill near Nagasaki ; a Japanese house, terrace 

and garden. 

land 2. Duet for Pinkerton (in German version, Linkerton) 
and Sharpless. 

1. Pinkerton. Dovunque al mondo. Par tout le monde. 
Im{weiten Weltall. The whole world over. 

2. Pinkerton. Amoreo grillo. Amour, folie. 
Liebe. Is’t love or fancy ? 

3. Butterfly. Entrance of Butterfly (Cio-Cio-San). Ancora 
un passo. Encore quelques pas. Bald sind wir auf der Héhe 
(Uber das Meer). There’s one step more (What a sky, what a 
sea !) 

4. Butterfly. Ieri son salita. 
nur: ganzim geheimen. Hear what I would tell you. 

5 to ll. Duet for Butterfly and Pinkerton. Finale, Act I. 
Duo du premier acte. Love duet. 

5. Butterfly. Quest’ obi pomposa. 
Die prunkende Schleife. I long to be rid. 

6. Butterfly. Vogliatemi bene. Vous étes mon maitre. 
Wollt Ihr mich nun lieben. Ah, love me a little. 

7. Pinkerton. Dammich’iobaci. Donnetes mains. Lass 
mir die kleine Hand. Give me your darling hands. 

8. Pinkerton. Un po’ di vero c’é. Ma foi, c’est un peu 


Ob’s echte 


Hier, avec mystére. Hort 


Je quitte ma robe. 


vrai. ’s ist schon was Wahres dran. Some truth there is in 
that. 

9. Pinkerton. Io t’ho ghermita. Je t’ai ravie. Du bist 
gefangen. See I have caught you. 


10. Pinkerton. Via dall’ anima in pena. De terreurs sans 
cause. Auf, befreie die Seele. Love, what fear holds you ? 

ll. Butterfly. Quanti occhi fissi, attenti. Et leur éclat 
se refiéte. O die tausend hellen Auglein. Oh how kindly are 
the heavens. 


Act II. Inside Butterfly’s little house. 

12. Butterfly. Un bel di(Piangi? perché?) Sur la mer 
calmée (Tu pleures? pourquoi?) Eines Tages seh’n wir 
(Weh’ mir! du weinst). One fine day (Weeping ? And why?). 

13 to 15. Duet for Butterfly and Sharpless. Letter duet. 


13. Sharpless. Oraanoi. A nous deux. Hort mich an. 
Now at last. 
14. Butterfly. Ah’ mi hascordata? Ah, il m’oublie. Ha, 


er vergass mich ? Ah, am I forgotten ? 

15. Butterfly. Sai tu cos’ ebbe cuore (Che tua madre). 
Ce seigneur, sais-tu (Que ta mére). Weisst du, was der Herr 
(Deine Mutter soll dich). Do you know, my sweet (That your 
mother). . 

16 and 17. Duet for Butterfly and Suzuki. 

16. Butterfly. Scuoti quella _ fronda. 
Schiittle alle Zweige (Geh’, doch, geh’! ). 

17. Suzuki. Tutti i fior? 
Blumen? All the flowers ? 

18. Trio for Suzuki, Sharpless and Pinkerton. 

Sharpless. Io so che alle sue pene. Je sais qu’éA cette 
épreuve. Ich weiss, fiir solch ein Leid. I know that for such 
@ trouble. 

19 and 20. Duet for Pinkerton and Sharpless. 

19. Sharpless. Non ve lavevo detto? Avais-je assez 
dit vrai? Sagt’ ich’s nicht voraus? Is it not as I told you ? 


Flower duet. 
Sur ma_ joue. 
Shake that cherry-tree. 
Toutes les fleurs? Alle 


20. Pinkerton. Addio fiorito asil. Adieu, séjour fleuri. 
Leb’ wohl, mein Bliitenreich. Farewell, O happy home. 

21 and 22. Ultima seena. Finale. Morte di Butterfly. 
Schlusszene. 

21. Butterfly. Con onor muore. Pour un grand coeur. 
Ehrenvoll sterbe. To die with honour. 

22. Butterfly. Tu, tu, piccolo Iddio! Toi, toi, cher 
petit Dieu! Du, du, du kleiner Herrgott! You, you, beloved 
idol ! 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


Fr. wes noces de Figaro. Ger. Figaros Hochzeit. 
The Marriage of Figaro. 
Music by W. A. Mozart to Italian libretto by L. da Ponte. 
Quotations marked* are from the ‘‘ Old Vic.’ version by 
E. J. Dent. 


Eng. 


A Room in the Count’s Castle. 


1. Figaro. Se vuol ballare, signor contino. Son excellence 
aime la danse. Will der Herr Graf ein Tanzchen noch wage. 
If you are after a little amusement,* or Let me but catch you 
here, my pretty master. 

2. Bartolo. La vendetta, oh la vendetta. La vengeance, 
oh la vengeance! Siisse Rache, du gewahrest hohe Freuden. 
Now or vengeance, ah, now for vengeance,* or I'll have 
veng. ance. 

3. Cherubino. Non so pid cosa son, cosa faccio. Je ne 
sais quelle ardeur me pénétre. Neue Freuden, neue Schmerzen. 
Is it pain, is it pleasure that fills me ?* or Yes, it’s true, I don’t 
know what I’m doing. 

4. Figaro. Non pit andrai, farfallone amoroso. Bel 
enfant amoureux et volage. Dort vergiss leises Fileh’n, 
siisses Wimmern. Say goodbye now to pastime and play, 
lad,* or So, Sir Page, your vagaries are over, or Now your days 
of philandering are over. 


Act I. 


Act II. The Countess’s Boudoir. 


5. Countess. Porgi, amor, qualche ristoro. Dieu d’amour, 
ma voix t’implore. Heil’ge Quelle reiner Triebe (Arie der 
Grafin). God of love, I now implore thee,* or Love, I pray, on 
me take pity. 

6. Cherubino. Voi che sapete che cosa é amor. Mon coeur 
soupire la nuit,le jour, or ce doux martyre me prit un jour, or 
Dites, madame, et sans détour (Air de Chérubin). Ihr, die ihr 
Triebe des Herzens kennt, or Sagt, holde Frauen (Arie des 
Cherubin). Tell me, fair ladies, tell me, oh tell,* or One feeling 
moves me, all else above, or Ye who love’s power right well 
should know, etc. 

7. Susanna. Venite, inginocchiatevi. A notre badinage, 
or A deux genoux mon bel ami. Komm naéher, kniee hin vor 
mir. Come here and kneel before me now.* 


Act 0. A Hall in the Castle. 


8. Count (duet with Susanna). Crudel, perche finora. 
Depuis longtemps je languis. So lang’ hab’ ich geschmachtet. 
Oh, why are you so cruel ?* 

9. Count (recit.). Hai gid vinta la causa! Procés gagne 
d’avance! Der Prozess schon gewonnen? We are sure of 
our case now !* 

10. Count (air). Vedrd, mentr’ io sospiro. Deja de ma 
vengeance. Ich soll ein Gliick entbehren (Arie des Grafen). 
Must I forego my pleasure?* 
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1l. Countess (recit). E Susanna non viene! Dois-je en 
croire Suzanne? Und Susanna kommt nicht? Is Susanna 
not here ?* 

12. Countess (air). Dove sono i bei momenti? Douce 
image évanouie! Nur zu fliichtig bist du verschwunden (Arie 
der Grafin). I remember days long departed,* or Gone for 
ever these days of pleasure. 

13. Countess (duet with Susanna). Che soave zeffiretto 
(Sull’ aria). Quand tout dort dans la nuit sombre. Wenn die 
sanften Abendliifte (Briefduett). How delightful ‘tis to 
wander.* (Letter duet.) 


Act IV. The Garden. 


14. Barbarina. L’ho perduta, me meschina! Ah, j’ai 
perdu ma mantille. Ungliicksel’ge kleine Nadel. Oh how 
dreadful ! have I lost it ?* 


15. Marcellina. li capro e la capretta. Voit-on daims et 
chevrettes. Es kniipfen auf den Fluren. The goat his mate 
ne’er vexes. 

16. Basilio. In quegl’ anni in cui val poco. En ce temps 
ot la sagesse. In den Jahren, wo die Stimme. Of my heart, 
ere cool discretion. 

17. Figaro. Aprite un po’ quegl’ occhi, Amants sots et 
crédules. Ach, offnet eure Augen. If men would look about 
them. 

18. Susanna (recit). Giunse alfin il momento. O nuit 
enchanteresse! Endlich naht sich die Stunde. Now at last 
comes the moment.* 

19. Susanna (air). Deh vieni non tardar, o gioia bella. O 
cher amant, pourquoi te faire attendre ? (Air de Suzanne). 
O s&ume langer nicht, geliebte Seele! (Arie der Susanna; 
Rosenarie). Then come, my heart’s delight, no more delaying.* 


¢ 2? 2 


TRANSLATIONS 


(Contributed by H. F. V LITTLE) 


REGNAVA NEL SILENZIO 


(Schon sank die Nacht hernieder; Im tiefen 
Schweigen lag die Nacht; Silent the sombre wings 
of night) 

(Lucia di Lammermoor—Donizetti. ) 
Guglielmetti, Col. L.1959, 12in., l.blue (E.). 

Barrientos, Col. 7336, 12in., purple. 


Bronskaja, Col., A.5211, 12in., 1.blue. 
dal Monte, H.M.V., D.B. 1040, 12in., red, (E.). 





Regnava nel silenzio alta la notte e bruna, 
There reigned in silence the deep and sombre night, 


Colpia la fronte un pallido raggio di tetra luna ; 
There glanced on my face a pale ray from the misty moon ; 


Quando un sommesso gemito fra l’aure udir si fé, 
When a dull moaning through the air was heard 


Ed :| ecco |:, su quel margine : l’ombra mostrarsi |: a me ! 
And lo, on that shore the phantom appeared to me! 


Qual di chi parla muoversi il labbro suo vedea, 
That of which I speak, moving its lips I saw it 


E con la mano esanime chiamarmi a sé parea ; 
And, with its dead hand, calling me to it it seemed ; 


Stette un momento immobile, poi ratta dilegud, 
It stood a moment motionless, then swiftly disappeared ; 


E londa pria si limpida di sangue rosseggid, 
And the water, formerly so clear, with blood turned red, 


Si, pria si limpida, di sangue rosseggid, 
Yes, formerly so clear, with blood it turned red. 


Si, pria si limpida, ah, rosseggid. 


QUANDO RAPITO IN ESTASI 


(Ja, seiner Stimme Zauberklang; Yielding ‘to sweet 
love’s ecstasy) 


(Lucia di Lammermoor.—Donizetti.) 


Guglielmetti, Col., L.1959, 12in., l.blue (E.). 
Tetrazzini, H.M.V., D.B.528, 12in., red. 





Egli é mia luce, 6 conforto, 
He ia my light, he is comfort, 


E conforto :| al mio |: penar. 
He is comfort to my grief. 


Quando rapito in estasi 
When, lost in the ecstasies 


Del pui cocente ardore, 
Of most ardent passion, 


Col favellar del core 
With words from the heart 


Mi giura :| eterna f6, |: 
To me he swears eternal fatth, 


In estasi . . . giura eterna fe, 


Gli affanni miei dimentico, 
My troubles I forget, 


Gioia diviene il pianto, 
To joy transformed is sorrow, 


Parmi che a lui d’accanto 
It seems to me, when beside him, that 


:| Si schiuda il ciel per me. :: 
Opened is Heaven for me. 
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HINTS ON SCORE READING 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


HE use of scores was at cne time confined to professional 

musicians, but is now shared by lovers of music of all 

classes, and, to meet the needs of those who want to read 

or follow a score rather than to play or conduct from it, pub- 
lishers have issued a comprehensive selection of ‘‘ Miniature 
Scores.’’ These pocket editions are handy in size, reasonable 
in price, and the best of them are well printed on good paper. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


The most perfect and important combination within this 
category is the String Quartet, the individual instruments 
comprising which are all members of the same family though 
they vary considerably in size. 

The smallest is the Violin. The string quartet includes two 
of these instruments, known as first and second violins re- 
spectively, and though the instruments are identical, they are 
given separate parts, corresponding to the treble and alto 
voices in a vocal quartet or choir. The appearance of the 
violin is familiar to all, but there is one component part which 
should be specifically mentioned as it cannot be seen, except by 
minute examination, and yet is so important that it is often 
referred to as the ‘‘ soul’’ of the instrument. The quality 
and volume of tone produced is governed largely by the reson- 
ance of the body of the violin and the air it contains. This 
resonance depends partly on the considerable pressure exerted 
by the tension of the strings on the front, or ‘‘ belly,’’ of the 
instrument, and in order that the back shall share in this 
pressure, the belly and back are joined by a short post, called 
the sound post, which is placed inside the violin nearly under 
the bridge. It is this sound post which is called romantically 
the ‘‘ soul” of the violin, and much depends upon its size and 
adjustment. 

The four strings of the violin are tuned in fifths and sound 
the notes G (below middle C), D, A and E (all above middle C). 
The other notes on each string are produced by the fingers of 
the left hand pressing the string against the finger board, thus 
shortening the length of the string able to vibrate, and so 
raising the pitch of the note produced. This is called 
‘* stopping.’’ 

The tone of the violin is brighter than that of any other 
members of the string family and is almost as familiar as its 
appearance. 

The next member of the string family in order of size is the 
Viola, which is about two and a half or three inches longer 
than the violin. The four strings of the viola are also tuned 
in fifths, and sound the notes C, G (both below middle C), D 
and A (both above middle C). 

Compared with the violin, the viola is rather small in pro- 
portion to its pitch, with the result that its tone is quite 
distinctive. It is powerful but rather dull and heavy in its 
lower register, while its higher notes possess a slightly nasal 
quality. 

The Violoncello or ’Cello is next in size, and being about 
four feet long is placed upright between the knees when being 
played. Four is again the number of strings, and these are 
tuned to the same notes and at the same intervals as those of 
the viola, but an octave lower, and therefore sound the notes 
C, G, D and A (all below middle C). The much greater size of 
this instrument makes the distances between the positions of 
the fingers necessary to produce the various notes larger, and 
this fact, together with the greater thickness of the strings, 
makes the ’cello less nimble in its utterances than its smaller 
brethren. Nevertheless it is very flexible and is in constant 
use, both as a mobile bass and to play leading melodies. 


The tone of the two lower strings is very rich and sonorous, 
particularly when they are played open, or unstopped, while 
that of the two higher strings is penetrating and of a quality 
analogous to that of the tenor voice. 

The normal method of playing all the members of the string 
family is with a bow. These bows are made of the finest 
quality of wood, usually snake-wood or lance-wood, and are 
strung with horsehair to which resin is applied frequently. 
Like the instruments for which they are used, the bows are all 
of similar construction, but their length varies inversely with 
the size of the instrument. There are various methods of 
using the bow, each of which produces a different effect. All 
of these must be at the command of the player, who must be 
able (and must know when) to play several notes continuously, 
to detach each note from its neighbours, to play the short, 
rapid strokes resulting in a tremolo, or to produce the various 
other effects required from time to time. The most common 
of these is the plucking of the strings with the finger, which 
produces a short, sharp note similar to that of a harp or 
guitar. This is called ‘‘ pizzicato’’ (which in a score is 
abbreviated to ‘‘ pizz’’). This method of playing is employed 
for short periods in many quartets, but two outstanding ex- 
amples are those in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Harp ’’ Quartet (Op. 74) 
(Phil. score, Col. records) and Debussy’s Quartet (Op. 10) 
(score published by Durand, H.M.V. records). When a com- 
poser wishes the ordinary method of playing to be resumed he 
uses the word ‘“‘ arco,’’ meaning ‘‘ bow.”’ 

Another method of varying the tone frequently used is to 
place on the bridge a little clip made of metal, vulcanite or 
wood called a ‘‘ mute’? The expression most commonly used 
to indicate that this should be done is ‘‘ con sordino”’ Similarly 
‘“senza sordino’’ means that the passage succeeding these 
words should be played without the mute. The effect of the 
mute is to damp or deaden the vibrations and the tone, thus 
produced is veiled and remote and rather mysterious. A 
beautiful example of the use of the mute is the second move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s Quartet Op. 11. 

There are many other forms of Chamber Music than the 
string quartet, in some of which wind instruments are intro- 
duced, but it is unnecessary to consider these in detail, as 
all the other instruments introduced (with the exception of the 
piano) will be discussed in dealing with the orchestra. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


The difference between the employment of the string family 
in the quartet and in the orchestra is that in the former each 
player is a soloist, but in the latter there are several instruments 
to each part, so that the string section of the orchestra is a 
complete ‘‘ choir.’? This difference is very important, because 
the sound of several string instruments playing in unison is 
quite different from that of a single instrument. The differ- 
ence between massed and solo tone will be realised quickest by 
listening to such works as ‘‘ Don Juan,’’ by Richard Strauss 
(Phil. score, Col. and H.M.V. records), or Debussy’s ‘‘ L’ Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune ”’ (score published by Jobert, Col., H.M.V. and 
Parlo. records), in both of which a solo violin part is included, 
as well as first and second violin parts. Good illustrations of 
the use of the viola in the orchestra will be found in the 
opening bars of Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Pathetic ’’ Symphony (Phil. 
score, H.M.V. records), the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Kighth Symphony (Phil. score, Col. records), and also in 
‘¢ Roman Carnival ’’ Overture by Berlioz (Phil. score, H.M.V. 
record). The ’cellos are prominent in many orchestral com- 
positions, of which the beginning of the second movement of 
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Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Pathetic’’ Symphony and the passage com- 
mencing at bar 44 of the first movement of Schubert’s ‘‘ Un- 
finished ’’ Symphony (Phil. score, Actuelle, Col., H.M.V. and 
Parlo. records) may be cited as typical examples. 

The two variants of the ordinary methods of playing stringed 
instruments mentioned in the chapter on Chamber Music are 
used even more frequently in the orchestra. The classic ex- 
ample of pizzicato playing is the third movement of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony (Phil. score, H.M.V. records), in which 
all the strings are played pizzicato throughout, and a typical 
example of the use of mutes is the second movement of Mozart’s 
‘* Jupiter ’’ Symphony (Phil. score, Col. and H.M.V. records). 

A further method of varying the tone is indicated by the 
words ‘‘ sul ponticello.’’ This means that the bow should cross 
the strings very near the bridge, the effect of which is to pro- 
duce a strange, uncanny sound which has something of a 
rustling effect. The first known instance occurs in Beethoven’s 
Quartet, Op. 131 (Phil. score, page 38, Col. records). This 
method of playing is used comparatively frequently in modern 
orchestral music, as, for example, in Don Juan,”’ by Richard 
Strauss (page 98 of the score), and by careful listening the 
effect can be heard at the end of side three of the records. 
The same effect is noticeable at the beginning of a record made 
by the Cie. Francaise du Gramophone of Honegger’s ‘‘ Pacific 
231’? (Phil. score), and in various places in ‘‘ Pétrouchka ”’ 
(score published by Hawkes, Electron and H.M.V. records). 

If the bow, instead of being used transversely across the 
strings, is drawn down the strings from the bridge towards 
the finger board, a very light and delicate quality of tone is 
produced. This method of playing is found occasionally, and 
is used very effectively in several passages in Debussy’s 
‘* L’Apres-midi d’un Faune.’’ This being a French score, the 
expression used is ‘‘ sur la touche,’’ but the Italian ‘ sul 
tasto ’’ is more commonly used. Another expression only found 
occasionally is ‘‘ col legno,’’ which indicates that the wood of 
the bow is to be used to tap the strings. Holst directs this 
method of playing in the opening bars of ‘‘ Mars,’’ but in 
making the gramophone record (Col.) of this movement from 
the ‘‘ Planets Suite ’’ the hair of the bow seems to have been 
used. 

A further variety of sound can be produced by merely 
touching the string with the finger instead of pressing it 
down to the finger board. The resulting note is called a 
‘* harmonic,’’ is high in compass, and has a flute-like, ethereal 
quality. This effect is used very beautifully in the opening 
and closing bars of the Prelude to ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ (Phil. score, 
Col. and H.M.V. records). This Prelude also serves as an 
example of the division of the violins into more than the 
usual two groups. Four solo violins are each given an in- 
dependent part and the remainder are divided into four 
groups, making eight separate and distinct violin parts in all. 
The sub-division into two or more parts of the normal string 
parts is not confined to the violins, but is extended to other 
members of the string family in some compositions. Examples 
will be found in the ‘ Pathetic’? Symphony and in many 
other modern scores. 

Although a stringed instrument, the Harp is not classed 
among ‘‘ the strings ”’ of the orchestra as it is not played with 
a bow. It is convenient, however, to consider it now. The 
graceful appearance of the harp is familiar to all. There are 
seven strings to each octave, and, as the fundamental key of 
the instrument is C flat, they are tuned to the notes C, D, B, 
F, G, A and B, all flats. By a system of pedalling, the tension 
of the strings can be altered so as to raise the pitch of each 
string a semitone or a whole tone. All the notes of the scale 
within the compass of the instrument are therefore available, 
but it is only possible to play a complete chromatic scale very 
slowly. 

Although an instrument of great antiquity, its inclusion in 
the orchestra is only of recént date, but modern composers 
have taken full advantage of this addition to orchestral colour- 
ing by including parts in their scores for one or two, and 





occasionally as many as six harps. The normal methods of 
playing are by plucking the strings with the fingers or by a 
rapid sweeping of the fingers over the strings. The latter 
method, which is termed ‘‘ glissando,’’ produces a glittering, 
rushing sound. It is also possible to play a harmonic note, 
as in the case of the strings proper, by gently touching a 
string in the centre and plucking it at the same time. 
Debussy’s ‘‘ L’Apres-midi d’un Faune’’: and Stravinsky’s 
‘‘ Pétrouchka ”’ contain illustrations of all these methods of 
playing. 
W. A. CHISsLeTT. 
(To be continued.) 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY NOTES 


The Brahms Sextet 


Unfortunately there has been a factory breakdown with one 
of the records of the Brahms Sextet in G major, and a re- 
recording has been necessary. This will delay publication till 
July 1st, on which date the Malipiero records will also be 
distributed. These two works will fill six records, thus :— 
N.G.S. 103, 104—Stornelli e Ballate (Malipiero).. The Pol- 
tronieri String Quartet, of Milan. 

N.G.S. 105-108—String Sextet in G major, Op. 36 (Brahms). 
The Spencer Dyke String Quartet, with James Lockyer 
and Edward Robinson. 


The International String Quartet 


Was the Franck Quartet ever better played than by M. 
André Mangeot and his colleagues at the Molian Hall on the 
llth May? Or the Mozart Quartet in F major which preceded 
it? The crowded audience was thrilled. It is a great compli- 
ment to the N.G.S. that the International String Quartet 
appears with Cortot in all the glory of red labels on the 
H.M.V. version of the Franck Piano Quintet; and an im- 
pressive answer to the vote or prayer of our members in this 
year’s programme. Let all those who voted for the work 
hasten to buy it. 


The NGS. in U.S.A. 


Every week we get further evidence that the interest in our 
Society is increasing in America. The complete stock of 
N.G.S. electrical recordings (Nos. 57-102) is kept at ‘‘ The 
Gramophone Shop,’’ 126 East 41st Street, New York, by the 
H. Royer Smith Co., 10th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
and by Mr. B. M. Mai, 414, North State Street, Chicago. 
A further development is that the Brunswick Company have 
arranged to issue our ‘‘ composer’s edition’’ of the Ravel 
Quartet and Sonatine, and, owing partly to M. Ravel’s recent 
visit to the States, considerable interest is shown in this 
enterprise. 


[All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary 
N.G.S8., 58, Frith Street, London, W. 1.) 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AS AN AID TO THE 
SCOUTMASTER 


By DISTRICT SCOUTMASTER F. LLOYD PARTON 


Scout Movement, Sir R. S. S. Baden Powell has suggested 

that these officers should see that their hobbies are such as 
will in some way be helpful to them in their work with the 
boy. Doubtless many Scoutmasters are gramophone owners, 
but one wonders how many of them have discovered how 
useful the talking machine may be in their scout work. To-day 
the gramophone is being used by the teacher to an ever in- 
creasing extent; and the Scoutmaster who has the necessary 
musical ability can use this help to educate his scouts both to 
appreciate and to enjoy music. But quite apart from assist- 
auce in this direction it is suggested that the gramophone and 
the record can be a splendid help to the average Scoutmaster ; 
even one who has no pretentions to musical knowledge. It can 
give variety and add interest to the programme of the Scout 
meeting in a way that nothing else can. 

Of the many phases of scouting, one of the most important 
and at the same time one of the most difficult to teach, par- 
ticularly in our large cities, is nature study. The _ best 
approach is undoubtedly through bird life, if only for the 
reason that every city park and open space will have some 
feathered inhabitants, and the scouts should be taught to 
recognise the plumage and appearance—the flight and the 
notes of those common to their locality. 

A simple talk, illustrated by pictures and then supple- 
mented by the gramophone, using one or more of the following 
records, would arouse the interest of any group of town scouts. 
Columbia No. 4263—English Bird Imitations—is a clever record 
made by an American who has made a special study of the 
song of wild birds. He whistles the peculiar calls of the 
willow warbler, the blackbird, the chaffinch, the cuckoo, the 


[; the Enrolment ceremony for the Leaders of the Boy 


yellow hammer, the black cap and the song thrush. H.M.V. 
No. B.2469, ‘‘ Dawn in an Old World Garden.’’ Here the 


performers are the great choir of the wild birds themselves, 
singing at the break of day on a May morning. Among the 
calls which can be identified are those of the thrush, blackbird. 
nightingale, blue tit, chaffinch, robin, moorhen, water-wagtail, 
black cap and wren and, of course, the sparrow. There comes 
out, too, the clear crowing of a distant cock. On the reverse 
side of this record the nightingale performs alone. In the 
H.M.V. list is another bird record of value, No. B.372;: one side 
the song of a thrush and on the other the song of the blackbird. 
It does not require much imagination to realise how useful 
the above three records could be to the Scoutmaster when he 
varns on woodcraft and ‘‘ ornithologers,’’ to borrow the Chief 
Scout’s own phrase. 

The gramophone will provide a change of voice when the 
time comes to tell a yarn in the Club Room. There are several 
records made by the Chief Scout—Zonophone No. 1241, Address 
to Scouts, Scouters and the General Public; Winner No. 3560, 
Address to the Public; Winner No. 3561, Address to Wolfcubs 
and Wolfcubs’ Parents; Winner No. 3563, Address to Scout- 
masters and to Parents. 

The H.M.V. list has several suitable addresses, among them 
being: D.841, Address on the British Empire by the Right Hon. 
W. F. Massey; D.837, Messages to the Boys and Girls of the 
British Empire by the Earl of Meath; D.376, Adrift on an Ice 
Floe, by Dr. Grenfell; D.377, The Dash to the South Pole, by 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. A talk on flying could include Sir 
Allan Cobham’s yarn on ‘‘ How to Fly,’? Columbia 9161, and 
‘‘Our Transatlantic Flight’? on Parlophone R.3347, by 


Chamberlain and Levine, while Winner No. 4525, ‘‘ To Aus- 
tralia and Back in Six Minutes,’’ by Sir Allan Cobham, would 
be useful on an Empire Day celebration or during a talk on 
travel or exploration. 

On H.M.V. RE.284, the King and the Queen speak to the 
Boys and Girls of the British Empire. Both speeches come 
through clearly, and would be admirable for a joint meeting 
of Guides and Scouts. 

There are a few real Scout records which every Scoutmaster 
should possess; Columbia No. 9235, ‘‘ A Boy Scout Camp 
Fire,’’ may be enjoyed again and again; it is most realistic 
and should suggest ideas and methods to the Camp Fire 
Chief. Patrol Calls, Winner No. 3562, with Scout Yells and 
Choruses, was actually made at the Scout Gilwell Training 
Centre. The Grand Howl by Wolf Cubs can be heard on 
Winner No. 3561. Morse Code Signals and Bugle Call Records 
are to be found in several different lists. The gramophone will 
provide the accompaniment for the Sword Dances, Folk Dances, 
Morris Dancing, and a set by the H.M.V., B.2305-6, provides 
the accompaniment and the words of command for a physical 
culture demonstration. 

If it is desired to fire the boys’ imagination in respect to a 
drum and fife band, the following two records could be used: 
Winner No. 2988 and Regal No. G.69083, while Parlophone 
E.3251, ‘‘ Judy’s Reel,’’ would give a good idea of what a 
piccolo can do. Incidentally this same record would provide 
an accompaniment for the dancing of an Irish Reel. The cult 
of the mouth organ should certainly be encouraged amongst 
our boys, and there are several mouth organ records in the 
Regal list. 

In both the H.M.V. and Columbia lists there are records 
dealing with the instruments of the Orchestra; these show 
the capacity and the particular tonal qualities of the various 
musical instruments, and they could be used both for educa- 
tional purposes and for training one of the Scout senses—that 
of hearing. The possibilities of the Melody Lecture Records, 
H.M.V. C.1063 to C.1071, should also be explored. 

Troop singing is being recognised more and more as real 
scouting. The gramophone will provide both a bait to secure 
the boys’ interest and a guide as to how to do it. The choice 
of records in this direction is fairly large, but the following 
can be particularly recommended to the Scoutmaster :— 

H.M.V. Nos.— 


C.1322. Jerusalem and Bobby Shafto. 


B.1999. Rio Grand and Billy Boy and Shenandoah. 
B.2420. What shall we do with a Drunken Sailor? 
B.1475. Rolling down to Rio. 
E. 451. Jerusalem. 

While from the Columbia numbers the following are valuable: 
aan \ Harrow School Songs. 
4031. Ilkley Moor. 
9048. John Peel. 
4500. Hearts of Oak. 

The Scout Headquarters have issued a set of six records 


which provide the equivalent to a piano accompaniment for the 
first six ‘‘ Songs for Scouts ”’ leaflets, and these should be of 
considerable value to a Scoutmaster who has no available piano. 
With a portable gramophone these records would be a great 
help at camp. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Index 


The Index to Volume V is ready and should be secured at 
once. The price is half-a-crown, which is a great deal of 
money for an index and very little for what is the only 
substitute for a Gramophone Year Book at present procurable. 
The credit for its compilation this year must go to Mr. R. W. 
Brayne, who volunteered for the task and never flinched from 
it; but he need not shoulder the responsibility for any mistakes 
in it since the proofs were submitted to the eagle eyes of 
Messrs, W. A. Chislett, H. F. V. Little and P. Wilson; and 
in the last ditch was the London Editor defending the printers 
from further corrections and additions. The gentler readers 
will spare what is already practically a corpse. 


Corrections and Additions 

On the other hand, our readers can help each other by sending 
us lists of mistakes in the Index (wrong page references, wrong 
composers, wrong titles and misprints), fairly written out on 
one side only of the paper, and we will publish them—and 
perhaps even pay for them, 


Our Expert Committee 

The unobtrusive work of the little group of enthusiastic 
amateurs who form our Expert Committee has been very 
widely and generously acknowledged by individual readers 
whom they have helped; but as a reminder to readers who 
have not hitherto paid much attention to the technical side 
of THe GraMopPHoNr’s activities, we quote an extract from a 
recent letter addressed to the Committee : — 

‘‘ T have to thank you very much indeed for the great help 
your pages have been to me in the past. I believe Tue 
GRAMOPHONE has done more good work towards advancement 
in design than the whole trade put together, and is largely 
responsible for the high standard and position of the instru- 
ment to-day. 

‘‘ Davip Epwarps, High Street, Gatehouse.’ 
We like to think that Mr, Edwards is voicing what most of 
us feel, 


eAn Initial Error 
So long as Mr. H. L. Wilson was in Hong Kong (where he 


wrote for us that invaluable book, Music and the Gramophone) 
it was easy to distinguish his work from that of Mr. P. 
Wilson, our technical adviser, whose Armchair Phonatics, 
Cornucopiae, Wilson Panharmonic Horn, Protractor and 
Weight Adjusters have become household words among readers 
of Toe GRAMOPHONE, But now that Mr. H. L. Wilson has set 
up as a gramophone specialist in Shaftesbury Avenue and is 
the distributor of Lifebelts and Weight Adjusters for us, it is 
not so easy to avoid confusion or to remember that one 
Wilson is in trade while the other is a Civil Servant in his 
spare time. We shall soon have to speak of the ‘‘ P. Wilson 
Horn ”’ and the ‘“‘H. L. Wilson-tuned sound-boxes,’’* unless 
one of them will change his name. 


Brunswick Ballot 


The results of the Brunswick Ballot show that the ladies 
excel either in recording votes or in gauging other people’s 
taste. They have secured five out of the first seven prizes and 
left the rest to the men, Mrs. Whyborne, of High Wycombe, 
gets £100 in cash, Mrs, Hopkinson of London, £50, and Mrs. 
Hall of Leeds, £25, in addition to a £135 Panatrope apiece. 
This competition must have given a zest to the purchase of 
Brunswick Dance records during the last few months, which 


one would have supposed to be hardly necessary. What about 
chamber music for the next one? : 


Schubert Competition 

Meanwhile those of our readers who have been unsuccessful 
in the Brunswick Ballot—and in the Metropole Ballot, too—- 
will find the Davis Schubert Centenary Competition perhaps 
more suited to their genius. The details will be found else- 
where in this issue, and there is no need to spare the Editor 
trouble by not competing. He has asked for it. 


The Doonside Competition 

Doonside is in Natal, and in order to improve the Village 
Hall a competition has been started with shilling tickets and 
the most exciting and lengthy list of prizes that the wit of 
man and the generosity of donors ever put together. The first, 
consisting of a ‘‘ super ’’ H.M.V. gramophone with parcels of 
selected records from eight firms, six albums—and a year’s 
subscription to THE GRAMOPHONE—goes to the nearest guess as 
to the amount of money that will pass through the Tote at 
the Durban July Handicap Meeting on July 7th. ‘‘ Guess ’’ 
is not quite the correct word, since this is announced as an 
‘‘ Approved Skill Competition ’’: but it is too late for any of 
us to calculate or guess, and we can only hope that THE 
GRAMOPHONE will secure a new permanent reader and that the 
Doonside Village Hall will soon be the envy of all Africa. 


Dealers SNote 


The Edison Bell annual exchange of records on a par basis 
is in full swing and continues till the 9th, and the cut-out list 
of Winner records contains 200 numbers. Apart from these 
the exchange offered is on a two to one basis. A fine oppor- 
tunity to furbish up stock, 


The Editor 


The latest honour (at the time of going to press) which the 
Editor has accepted is the presidency of the Siamese Cat Club, 


Gay's Operas 

Note the pretty reprints of Beggar’s Opera and Polly with 
the original texts and with the airs of the songs in staff 
notation which are published by Messrs. Gowans and Gray 
Ltd., at half-a-crown apiece. 


Composers’ Editions 

The importance of getting the composer’s blessing for a 
recorded work may have been realised in the past, but it did 
not receive any real attention until the National Gramophonic 
Society issued Ravel’s Quartet in F major with a facsimile letter 
from the composer stating that the interpretation was what 
he wished. It is reassuring for the public to note that Frederick 
Delius has written to the Gramophone Company saying that 
the records of Brigg Fair, Summer Garden and On Hearing 
the Cuckoo are ‘‘ excellent, and I shall be glad to have them 
sold as authorised by me’’; and to the Columbia Company to 
say that the records of The Walk to the Paradise Garden from 
The Village Romeo and Juliet and of On Hearing the First 
(‘uckoo in Spring are ‘excellent, and have my entire 
approval.’’ ‘This is more than a cause for momentary satis- 
faction. It is a matter of historical interest, and similar letters 
from living composers such as Elgar, Richard Strauss, Strav- 
insky, Holst, Bax, Mascagni, etc., should always be obtained 
and put in the archives when possible, 





Collectors’ Corner 


It will be a matter of interest to a great many of our readers 
to notice that the somewhat haphazard ‘‘ Notes and Queries ”’ 
of earlier issues are now consigned to the judicious care of 
‘* Piccolo,’ and under his guidance it is hoped that this page 
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will become a mine of curious historical information for refer- 


ence purposes. . 


Novice Corner 

This month the usual page of ‘‘ Novice Corner ’’ is omitted 
in order to draw attention to the publication of Volume III 
of ‘‘ The Gramophone Library,’’ which is now ready for distri- 
bution, 


Score Reading 

In this number will be found the first of three articles 
abridged from a book, ‘‘ Hints on Score Reading,’’ written by 
our contributor, Mr. W. A. Chislett. The book will be pub- 
lished in the autumn, but in the meantime these excerpts will 
be appreciated by the vast number of people who are only just 
beginning to realise the advantages of score reading as an aid 
to enjoyment. 


Home-made Gramophones 

Schoolmasters are particularly good at building gramo- 
phones, They have the brains and the audience, and pre- 
sumably they have also the leisure. We constantly hear of 
wonderful home-made machines used for educational purposes, 
the most recent being at Barcombe, Lewes (Mr. Adrian P. 
Bishop), and at the Forster Central School, Bradford (Mr. R. 
Saxon), 


Lecture Records 

Next month we hope to have an article on the very im- 
portant series of lecture records made by the Columbia Com- 
pany for the International Educational Society, the head- 
quarters of which are at 189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
We strongly advise all those who are interested in educational 
matters, and especially our readers in the Colonies, to write to 
the Secretary at that address for full particulars. The names 
of the lecturers are alone sufficient to inspire confidence, and if 
the success of the B.B.C.’s series of talks is any indication of 
the need of the public, the extension of them in the form of 
gramophone records should be even more widely popular. 


East and West 


Miss Sophie Tucker, who started the singing of rag-time in 
1906 and is still supreme in the singing of dance tunes—so 
much so that she is said to earn over £1,000 a week—has been 
receiving an equally uproarious welcome at the Kit-Kat 
Restaurant in the West End and at the Rivoli Theatre in the 
Kast End. Her store of ‘‘ pep” is like radium, precious, 
inexhaustible and very powerful. 


Stainer’s Crucifixion 

A Correction.—Mr. Herman Klein sends the following :— 
I am asked by the Choir Secretary of St. Marylebone Parish 
Church to correct a slight error which crept into my review of 
the Columbia recording of Stainer’s Crucifixion in last month’s 
issue. I complained that the words of the recitative, ‘‘ After 
this,’’ did not come out distinctly enough, and attributed the 
blame therefor to the baritone soloist. It should, of course, 
have been the tenor.—H. K 


Gramophone Socteties’ Reports 

The activity of the Societies is dwindling, and the chief in- 
terest of May meetings has been the demonstration of gramo- 
phones, in which our readers are naturally interested: the 
‘* E.M.G.,”” with Wilson horn, which, after exhaustive tests, 
has been adopted as the official demonstrating instrument of 
the North London G.S.; the Orchorsol, demonstrated by Mr. 
Stoney to the Ilford and District G.S.; and the Console model 
of the Voxaurea, which gave ‘‘ truly remarkable volume ”’ to 
the Central G.S. The most discriminating of the programmes 
was that of the North London G.S. 
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B.B.C. PROGRAMMES 


The following are some recent programmes broadcast by the 
London Editor from Savoy Hill :— 
APRIL 24TH. 
H.M.V. C.1329. 
Parlo. E.10588. 





Hear my Prayer (Temple Church Choir). 

Overture to Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor (State Opera Orchestra of 
Berlin). 

Russian Folk Dance Songs (Kedroff 
Male Quartet). 

The Wounded Friend March (Myddle- 
ton) (Australian Commonwealth 
Band). 

Bacchanalia, medley of Drinking Songs 
(Herman Finck) (Orchestra and male 
chorus). 

Laughing Record (The Imperial Comedy 
Four). 


May Ist. Dvorak Programme (Died 1904). 

H.M.V. B.2300, Songs my Mother taught me (Leonard 
Gowings). 

Slavonic Dance No. 3 (London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Sir Dan 
Godfrey). 

Last movement, Quartet in F major, 
Op. 96 (Budapest String Quartet). 
Hear my Prayer (Four Biblical Songs) 

(Dame Clara Butt). 

Slavonic Dance in E minor 
Kreisler) (Joseph Szigeti). 

Scherzo (Furiant) Pianoforte Quintet 
(Ethel Bartlett and the Spencer- 
Dyke String Quartet). 

Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 (Kreisler). 


The Home over There (O’ Kane) (sung 
by the Peerless Quartet). ‘ 


Col. D.1552. 


Regal G.8670. 


Col. 9240. 


Imp. 1189. 


Col, L.1831. 


H.M.V. D.1126. 
Col. X336. 
(arr. 


Col. L.1963. 
N.G.S. 85. 


H.M.V. D.B.1091. 
Zono. 5076. 





May 15rTx. 
H.M.V. D.A.809. O terra addio (Aida) (Ponselle and 
Martinelli). 
Parlo. E.10598. Farandole from Bizet’s L’Arlésienne 
Suite. 


Col. 9281. 

Actuelle 10925. 
H.M.V. D.1248. 
Parlo. E.10653. 


’Cello Sonata (Porpora) (Antoni Sala). 

Ay! Ay! Ay! (Perez) (Tito Schipa). 

Chopin Etudes (Moiseivitch). 

Faust Waltz (Gounod) (Dajos Bela 
Orchestra). 

Valse Triste (Sibelius) (Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra). 

°A vucchella (Tosti) (Caruso). 

Belle of New York Selection (Grenadier 
Guards Band). 

Aubade (organ) (Arnold Greir). 


H.M.V. D.1284, 


H.M.V. D.A.103. 
Col. 9192. 


Zono. 2851. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE ! 


EVERY RECORD referred to by the 
London Editor in his weekly broadcast 1s 
stocked, and can be instantly supplied by 


dif red. If mhof. 


Gramophone Specialists to H.M. the King of Spain. 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE X. 
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AN ELECTRIC SELF-STOPPING DEVICE FOR 
GRAMOPHONES 


and Improvements brought about by its Use 
By M. O. F. ENGLAND, A.M.I.E.E. 


HE electrical method of stopping the rotation of the turn- 
table of agramophoneexactly at a predetermined position 
of the tone arm of the machine, is the most satisfactory 
solution of a somewhat difficult problem. Every self-stopping 
device will fail to act exactly as set by the operator unless 
oscillatory movement of the tone-arm is prevented. Tone-arm 
oscillation, when a record is being played, is brought about 
for two reasons: first, because the central hole in the record 
has to have sufficient clearance to pass over the turntable pin, 
and secondly, the holes in question are not always exactly 
central. For these two reasons, therefore, it will be clear that 
most records are incorrectly placed on their turntables; and 
unless they are centralised by some means, uni-directional 
movement alone of the tone-arm is impossible. 

Imagine a machine having a self-stopping device playing 
a badly centralised record, the stopper having been adjusted 
to function at the last groove: the result of the tone-arm 
oscillation is that the mechanism will theoretically operate 
too soon, the amount being represented by the number of 
grooves displaced by the oscillatory swing. As the acoustic 
portion of a record groove frequently ends within two or three 
revolutions of the spiral passageway, the importance of correct 
centralisation is obvious. 

Fig. 1 shows graphically stopping errors produced with a 
perfect electric self-stopping device with tone arm oscillations 
ranging from nothing to 4 in. It will be noted that the 
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Fic. 1 shows the relation between tone arm oscillation and advance 

self-stopping position errors. It shows clearly that a small oscillation of 

the tone arm causes considerable inaccuracy to the setting of the stopping 
device. 


maximum oscillation, namely, }in., is the cumulative effect 
of the two errors already mentioned, but the actual amount of 
error is only half, i.e., a record out of truth to the extent of 
1-16 in. will give a tone-arm swing of } in. This figure of } in. 
is not unusual with cheap records and machines, and it will 
be observed from the graph that a swing of this value will 
cause the turntable to be stopped no less than 10} revolutions 
too soon. Mention above has been made of a “ perfect” 
electric self-stopper, by which is meant that compensation 
has been made on the setting element of the device so that good 
operative electrical contact is guaranteed, the result of which 
13 to stop. purposely the turntable slightly sooner than the 


actual setting position demands. On the graph this amount 
is represented by a small degree of decentralisation. 

Another equally important reason for centralising records 
is from the musical point of view. The pitch of a note depends 
upon vibrations per second, and since the radius of pin centre 
to spiral groove, while oscillating, becomes greater and smaller, 
the vibrations per second become more when the radius is a 
maximum. This variation in pitch is very noticeable, and 
the significance of centralisation is not realised as a rule. 
Many an otherwise perfect (and expensive) record has been 
entirely spoilt owing to pitch variance, due to tone arm 
oscillation; and it is a fact that had they been properly 
centralised results would have been far different, especially to 
musical people. The writer also calls to mind how wireless 
gramophone record transmission has been ruined for this 
reason. The percentage of pitch error increases rapidly as 
the oscillating tone-arm approaches the end of the record 
groove, and Fig. 2 shows graphically the error percentages 
of a semi-tone of the middle register produced with an 
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TONE ARM OSCILLATION, INCHES 
Fic. 2 shows the relation’ betweea tone arm oscillation and percentage of 
musical error in a semi-tone of the middle register, reproduced at every 
revolution of the turntable—(a) at the beginning of a record, and (6) at 
the finish of a record. 


oscillating tone arm (a), after starting, and (6b), on finishing. 
Here it will be noted that if the cumulative oscillatory movement 
is 4 in. the tone variations represents about 65 per cent. of 
a semi-tone. 

With the present design of machines wheré records are 
placed on a turntable over a clearance pin, unless the all-round 
clearance happens to be equal an initial error or displacement 
is obtained. A common pin clearance is 1-64 of an inch, and 
this amount of error, equal to 1-32 in. oscillation, will cause 
both inaccurate self-stopping and appreciable difference in 
tone. If, now, the hole in the record is itself not punched 
exactly central, and there is but 1-64 in. out of truth, the 
cumulative oscillation becomes 1-16 in., when results are 
unsatisfactory. 

There are several ways of centralising records, and after 
experimenting with. various registering -marks on records, 
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and others on discs attached to the central pin, the writer 
came to the conclusion that it was better to centralise each 
record individually before it is played, and for this reason 
proposes not to describe the former method. 

The simplest method of all to centralise a record is to hold 
the point of the sound-box needle clear of the rotating record, 
when oscillation can be observed. The record simply requires 
tapping until the movement ceases. Record holing, however, 
has been known to be so bad that before it was possible to 
centralise, the hole has had to be made slightly larger with 
a round file; when this has to be done care must be taken 
to use the file sparingly, as the larger the hole is made the more 
difficult it is to centralise. With this method of centralising 
at night the light must be arranged to illuminate that portion 
of the record appearing immediately below the point of the 
needle. 

Another, and better, way to centralise a record is to make a 
movable arm and mount a fibre needle at one end of it. The 
arm will oscillate if the record is out of-truth, and a tap or two 
quickly centralises the record, after which the arm is removed. 
Such a device is shown in Fig. 3. The arm is constructed of 
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Fic. 3 shows a mobile universally-jointed wooden beam for observing 
oscillation preparatory to centralising. 


seasoned wood, ana owing to its acoustically unresponsive 
nature will render the result of the record vibrations negligible, 
although a tune can be recognised. 

Before dealing with the means of automatically stopping 
the rotation of the turntable electrically, it might be as well 
to point out where the orthodox mechanical method fails. 
The mechanical self-stopping device usually stops the turntable 
too soon for two reasons, whether a record has been centralised 
or not. The first is because the movement of the action is 
very slow, and the critical moment when the sear disengages 
from the bent is unreliable, while the second is because its 
action at the moment of release can take place too early on 
account of vibration. These two failings are inherent in 
most mechanical devices, and one such device the author 
went so far as to patent failed so badly in the above two 
respects, and largely due to flexing or bending of the parts, 
that the “ set position ’’ was something like ninety revolutions 
behind the stopping point. The result, though bad, would 
have been much better had the device been made by modern 
methods of construction; even so it would never have been 
really satisfactory. 

The electric device for self-stopping consists of three parts 
—a setting arm, release brake, and an operating battery. As 
for the last named, since wireless is in common use the current 
may be taken from a four-volt battery, or two adjacent 
terminals of an old H.T. battery with equal effect—or even 
a 4}-volt pocket lamp battery. 

The setting arm, like the moving arm for centralising 
described above, is made of hard wood and universally jointed. 
An electrical contact at its far end is set to the required stopping 
position, while its vertical movement facilitates the handling 
of records. Fig. 4 shows the setting arm with a compensated 








Fic. 4. Compensated electrical self-stopping device setting arm. 
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contact point. The compensated contact compensates for 
the flexing of the arm after the “set position’’ has been 
made, and causes contact of a sort to be made one and a-half 
revolutions too early. The chances of contact failure are 
very remote if this design is adopted. In Fig. 4 current is 
taken from terminal (A) through a short piece of electric light 
flex (B) to terminal (C). To (C) is attached a light piece of 
springy 26 gauge brass wire (P) with controlling points at (D) 
and (F). Current from (D) then passes through the levered 
contact piece (E), constructed of 20 gauge brass or copper 
sheet, and from thence to tone-arm (N) via a copper strip 
contact (H). (M) is a handle consisting of a short piece of 
stout wire. Compensation is effected in the following manner. 
The action of setting the arm is to depress the point of spring 
contact (E) until its tail meets stud (G) its travel being 1-64 in, 
On removing the tone-arm to the starting position compensa- 
tion, as already stated, has been effected for the flexing of the 
setting arm, and contact allowance made of 1} revolutions 
of the turntable. The 1} revolutions of the turntable is 
sufficient to cause a perfect electrical contact for operating 
the stopping mechanism at approximately the correct moment. 

The mechanical releasing device consists essentially of a 
magnetic solenoid circuit operating a movable arm towhich the 
turntable brake is fitted. As far as the magnetic circuit is 
concerned the mechanism of any small electric bell will suffice, 
with certain modifications. In Fig. 5 the bell movement is 
shown mounted upon a suitable base, in which it will be noted 
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Fic. 5. General details of electrically operated brake mechanism. The 

starting and stopping may be effected by external push button control, 

the latter being independent of the automatic stopping device described 
in this article. 


the hammer arm and gong have been removed. The two end 
solenoid wires are connected to separate terminals A and V, 
while the usual make and break contact, when used as a bell, 
is electrically disconnected but retained to serve as an adjustable 
stop for the backward movement of the armature, or moving 
portion of the bell mechanism. Should the operating current 
be supplied from a pocket torch battery, or 4} volt wireless 
accumulator, it will probably be necessary to remove some 
turns, but an old H.T. wireless battery is particularly accom- 
modating since the choice of several voltages is available, 
when the usual coils will suffice. 





























Fic. 6. Electrical connections shown diagrammatically. 
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Provision must be madeso that after the device has functioned 
the current is automatically cut off: this is done by providing 
a spring contact which completes the circuit when the starting 
button is depressed. This spring contact is attached to a 
terminal (C) and mounted upon a pressure adjustment link 
which is clearly seen in the diagram, continuity of the circuit 
being obtained by the main brake spring which is attached to 
terminal (D) through another adjustment link. Two ex- 
ternally operated push buttons or rods are provided ; a long 
one for freeing the brake, which will be locked in the free 
position by the armature sear taking up against the bent of 
the brake lever arm, while the other simply acts as a switch 


to short circuit the tone and adjusting arm contacts, in order 
to release the brake at any time. A study of the diagram of 
connections in Fig. 6 will show the whole operation clearly. 
Since under no circumstances is the current of the battery 
flowing for more than a fraction of a second, no additional 
switch is necessary, and the battery need only be disconnected 
after it has become run down with age. 

In conclusion it is desirable to state that the self-stopping 
arrangement is not only very cheap to make, but, equally 
important, is sound from an electrical engineering point of 
view. The drawings of the stopping device are not working 
drawings, neither are they to scale. 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC PICK-UPS 


Some Notes on their Design and Adjustment 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


in adjusting electro-magnetic “ moving-iron’”’ pick-ups. 

Since then we have been inundated with inquiries from 
impatient readers, all of whom wanted advance information ! 
Our experiments are not yet completed and, as we explained 
before, the methods we have been obliged to adopt hitherto 
have been rather unstable. The pick-ups available commer- 
cially at present do not altogether lend themselves to a 
complete treatment whereby a reasonable stability might be 
secured. However, in view of the many requests we have not 
had the heart to hold up the description any longer. We 
should, however, remark at the outset that some of the processes 
dealt with are patented, so that if readers want to have 
pick-ups altered to experiment with they must do the work 
for themselves. 

Before we can get down to practical details of adjustment 
some theoretical explanations must be given. In an electro- 
magnetic pick-up the object is to utilise the mechanical vibra- 
tions picked up from the record to vary the magnetic field 
in the neighbourhood of a coil of wire. This variation of 
magnetic field induces an electromotive force in the coil and if 
the circuit is completed a current will flow round it. Unless, 
however, the changes in the e.m.f. correspond with the changes 
of the recorded sound, both in pitch and in wave-form, 
distortion is introduced. This may occur either (a) in the 
creation of the mechanical vibrations, or (6) in the variation 
of the magnetic field, or (c) in the induction of the e.m.f. 
We have not space to discuss (6) and (c) in detail at the moment. 
The best pick-ups are reasonably satisfactory under these 
two heads. But there are pick-ups on the market which 
operate simply by causing the reed to distort the magnetic 
field between the pole-pieces of a magnet and in this case 
perfect correspondence between the recorded sound and the 
induced e.m.f. is denied from the start. The amplitude of the 
vibrations with which we are concerned is not very large, so 
that this form of distortion is not so noticeable as it might 
otherwise be. Still, it is there, manifesting itself in a lack of 
detail or a general coarseness of tone ; great amplification such 
as we can obtain electrically gives cledr indication of it. 

We have remarked before that the pick-ups with which we 
have had the greatest success have been the Crosley 
** Merola,” the Igranic ‘‘ Phonovox,’” and the Woodroffe- 
Celestion. In the present article we propose to confine our 
attention to the first two, which work substantially on the 
same principle. 


"Tine months ago we promised to describe certain principles 


The construction of the Phonovox is as shown in Fig. 1. 





Fic. 1. 
The pole-pieces NN! and SS! are attached to a horse-shoe 


magnet. A soft iron reed armature has a needle socket 
attached to its lower end near to which it is encased in a 
rubber sleeving, and gripped between the poles N4S1. The 
upper end is free, the body passing through a coil fixed between 
the pole-pieces and the flattened tip centrally placed between 
the poles NS. In the central position the reed is not magnetised. 
When the needle end is vibrated, the upper end approaches 
N and § alternately ; when it approaches N there is a magnetic 
flux down the reed from N to S!; when it approaches S the 
flux goes up the reed from N! to 8. The alternation of flux 
through the coil induces the required e.m.f. in it. 

In the Crosley “‘ Merola” a nearly circular magnet has 
adjustable pole-shoes N, S (Fig. 2), and a centre pole which 
passes through a coil. 








Fig. 2. 


Between NS is a fiat spring, one end of which is attached to 
the centre pole and the other to a link connecting it with the 
needle socket. The needle socket is mounted at one side 
of the magnet on a rubber sleeve bearing A in a manner 
similar to that used in the “ Big Ben’”’ sound-boxes. The 
pressure on the sleeve bearing can be adjusted by clamping 
screws. The vibrations of the needle in the needle-socket 
are transmitted through the link to the flat spring and the 
magnetic flux flows either from N up the spring, through 
the coil, to the centre pole or from the centre pole through 
the coil, down the spring to 8S. 
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In both pick-ups it would appear that the e.m.f. induced 
in the coil will be sensibly proportional to the displacement 
of the reed. There is little danger of the reed becoming 
magnetically saturated since in the neutral position there 
is no flux through it; it only has to carry the changes of flux. 
In the Phonovox there is a possibility of distortion due to the 
fact that the part of the reed passing through the coil is not 
stationary relative to the coil—a possibility which does not 
apply to the Merola. But it can be shown that the maximum 
error due to this is really negligible. There is, however, a 
much more important source of error and our experience 
seems to show that it is this which is largely responsible for 
excessive record wear. It is that the motion of the reed is not 
solely controlled by the needle on the record. As soon as the 
needle is moved to one side from its neutral position, say 
towards N, there is a magnetic pull on it tending to move it 
further over. We pointed out some twelve months ago that 
the weight of a gramophone sound-box acting through the 
pivots of the stylus-bar has an overbalancing moment pro- 
portional to the displacement and the same considerations 
apply as regards the weight of a pick-up. In the pick-up, 
however, the overbalancing moment is reinforced by the 
magnetic pull. 

It is instructive to analyse the nature of this pull more closely. 
In Fig. 3 there are shown poles N and § of equal strength with 
the end of a reed between them. 


& JI_3 
Fie .3. 


Suppose the distance between N and S (neglecting the thickness 
of the reed) is 2r. In the neutral position the magnetic force 
on the reed is m/r? in each direction, where m is constant. 
If the reed is displaced a distance x towards N the force tending 
to pull it further over is 

m m 


——— — ———_ or 


(r—2x)?* (r+ 2)? 


4mrx 





(r2—?)2 


If x is small compared with r this reduces to 

4m 

——2zx. to the first order. 

r3 
That is, the pull is proportional to the displacement z and 
therefore is of the same nature (and can be corrected by the 
same means) as the overbalancing moment due to the weight 
on the record. It should be noticed, however, that this con- 
clusion is only valid if the distance between the poles is large 
compared with the maximum displacement of the reed. But 
the greater the distance between the poles the more curvature 
there is in the lines of force between them and this curvature 
may itself cause distortion. The greatest distance permissible 
will naturally depend on the strength of the magnet. We find 
that a suitable distance for most pick-ups is about 1-16 in. 
between each pole and the reed. 

The method of correction of the overbalancing moment is 
by means of a spring of the proper strength. In the Merola 
this is provided partly by the flat spring between the pole- 
shoes and partly by the spring in the rubber sleeving of the 
needle socket. In the Phonovox the correcting spring is 
partly in the rubber sleeving round the reed and partly in the 
springiness of the reed itself. Our experiments seem to 
show that normally the spring is too strong (and not exactly 
of the right quality) in the Phonovox and too weak (the 
quality being slightly adjustable) in the Merola. 

Another important source of distortion is in the reed itself. 
For any material set into vibration there are certain “‘ natural 
frequencies ’’ for which the material vibrates most easily. 
A reed will overemphasise vibrations of its own natural 
frequency and thus cause “resonances.” In a sound-box 
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these resonances may be ‘damped out’’ by the loading of 
the horn (if that is large enough). This method of damping 
is known as “radiation damping” and is by far the most 
effective of the methods known. In a pick-up there is no 
radiation damping on the reed. (Instead we get the “‘ negative 
damping’”’ due to the magnetic pull previously mentioned 
and unless this is corrected properly the reed can go into 
violent oscillation just as a skiff towed by a steamer by means 
of a short tow-line can oscillate so violently as to be swamped. 
Incidentally, the same sort of problem is met with in connection 
with the stability of aeroplanes.) We have to apply artificial 
damping and the forms which immediately suggest themselves 
are viscosity damping and rubber loading. The former is 
used in the H.M.V. electrical reproducer, the latter in most 
other pick-ups. We must, of course, beware of stiffening up 
the reed by overdamping to such an extent as to reaet on the 
record and cause severe record wear. Most of the pick-ups 
on the market are either under-damped or have too stiff a reed. 
A good deal depends on the design of the reed itself, but into 
this question we cannot now go. With the pick-ups that are 
at present available, it will usually be found that the best place 
to damp is at the free end of the reed. 

The Merola has ample damping and the means of adjustment 
are normally sufficient for our purpose. We feel confident 
that the results both in quality and volume would be improved 
if the magnet were stronger, but that is a matter of manufacture, 
and not of adjustment. The possible adjustments are the 
distance between the pole-shoes and the spring reed and the 
clamping of the needle socket. The former should, as a rule, 
be as great as the slots in the shoes permit. To adjust, place 
a piece of card (a visiting card will do) between a pole-shoe 
and the spring, slacken the appropriate screw fixing the shoe 
to the magnet and open the gap as much as possible by means 
of the visiting card, taking care that the face of the shoe is 
approximately parallel to the flat spring. Then screw up 
the fixing screw again. Proceed in the same way with the 
other shoe. Then unscrew the clamping screws of the needle- 
socket and for the valve rubber tubing on the sleeves substitute 
sound-box gasket rubber of good quality—external diameter 
2 in., internal diameter, 1-16 in. Refix the clamping pieces 
and screw up, taking care that the position of rest is such that 
the flat spring is central between the two pole-shoes. Screw 
up the clamping screws fairly tightly. The exact adjustment 
of the clamping screws is best determined by playing a record, 
judging the quality of tone and looking out for chatter of the 
needle in the groove. If the screws are too slack there will 
be a tendency to boom in the bass. If they are too tight the 
bass will be too weak. Again, since the strength of the magnets 
may vary as between diffe:ent samples it may be found 
desirable to alter the setting of the pole-shoes. In both cases. 
the best adjustment can only be found by trial. 

Similar principles apply in the case of the Phonovox, though 
here no means of adjustment are provided. The method is 
therefore more complicated and uncertain though, as we have 
previously remarked, when once the proper adjustment is 
found the results are first-rate. It is necessary here to take 
the pick-up to pieces, noting carefully how it is fixed together. 
When you take t' e magnet off do not forget to put a piece of 
iron across the legs of the horse-shoe to act as a keeper. Down 
the centre of the top pole of each of the pole-pieces drill a 
hole 4 in. long and } in. in diameter. Be careful not to drill 
through the rivet which holds the laminations together. 
With a smooth file round off the limbs of the bottom poles 
of each pole-piece. The pole-pieces will then appear as in 


Fig. 4. 
eC 


Fic. 4. 
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The next step is to cut the reed to take fibre needles. 


First of all, remove the rubber sleeve. The needle socket 
is fixed on to a tube projecting from the reed and spun over the 
end of the socket. File off the spun-over portion and gently 
pull off the socket with a pair of pliers. With a small triangular 
needle file open out the thin tube on the reed to a triangular 
shape with sides about { in. across. Be very careful here. 
It does not matter much if the tube splits a little, but be careful 
not to break it off. Take care, too, that the triangle is in the 
proper direction with one apex in line with the flattened top 
of the reed. Now file a triangular hole in the needle socket 
to correspond—i.e., with one apex of the triangle opposite the 
needle screw. Replace the needle socket on the reed and 
put in a fairly fat fibre needle to hold it tightly. Fix the 
socket and reed together by means of a small quantity of soft 
solder at the end of the needle socket remote from that where 
the needle enters. The soldering should be done with a blow- 
pipe and liquid flux. The parts are now ready for reassembly. 
Over the square section of the reed put a piece of gasket-tubing 
of large bore (3-32 in. or } in.). In the holes in the top pole 
pieces put little bits of gasket tubing } in. external diameter 
and about 3-16 in. long. Remount the pole-pieces on the 
magnet fairly loosely by means of the cross-bars. Put the 
coil back over the centre of the gap between the pole-pieces 
and re-insert the reed. The holes through the cross-bars 
and pole-pieces have a fair amount of clearance for the screws 
provided. Set the pole-pieces so that the rounded poles just 
touch the rubber sleeving on the reed and the projecting 
rubber gasket in the top poles are very slightly compressed 
against the flat of the reed. Tighten up the screws, and fix 
the coil firmly in position either by bringing a warm bradawl 
near the wax on the coil or by wedging small pieces of fibre 
needle between the top of the coil and the pole-pieces. See 
that the reed passes through the centre of the coil and does not 
touch the side. Now mount in the case again and test out 
by playing a record. The adjustment is done by bringing 
the rubber in the upper poles more or less tightly against the 
reed and by tightening or slackening the screws on the cross- 
bars, so adjusting the pivoting of the reed. The adjustment 
is unfortunately rather coarse and to find the best position 
may take a little time. Allow about }in. of fibre needle to 
project from the socket. A longer or shorter needle does not 
work so well. 


Report on the Crosley Merola Pick-up.— Erratum. 


In our report published in the April issue there was an 
error in the directions given for connecting the pick-up direct to an 
amplifier. How the mistake occurred is to us inexplicable. 
The amanuensis was quite sober at the time. The connections 
there described would not do any damage, but they certainly 
would not do justice to the pick-up. The correct connections 
are as follows :— 


Input + : Plain wire from plug. 
Input — Wire with clip on it. 
Earth Wire with red tracer 





THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


OF 


— 121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 — 
can supply you with all the following makes of Needles :— 


ASTRA (Late Cleopatra), H.M.V., COLUMBIA, 
EDISON BELL (Chromic Series), EUPHONIC, 
PETMECKY, CLIFTOPHONE, and all makes of 
HARDENED and OTHER FiBRE NEEDLES. 


Have you had our 1928 handbook? If not, write for one at once. 














THE H.M.V. 
AUTOMATIC GRAMOPHONE 


Our Expert Committee’s note on this model in the Christmas 
Number (Vol. 5, p. 309), seems to have mystified a certain 
number of readers who have had no chance to see the uncanny 
machine in action. The following sketches: of the apparatus 
on a “ re-entrant ’’ model with the accompanying explanation 
are published by the courtesy of The Gramophone Co. :— 
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The records are loaded ‘on the spindle of the platform on the left of the 
turntable, corresponding \to the order in which they are to be played. 
The mechanism is started by operating the main switch and pressing the 
starting button either on the instrument itself or on the distant control 
pedestal. No further attention is necessary. A mechanical “hand,” 
known as the Feed Arm, lifts a record from the top of the pile and moves 
with it towards the revolving turntable—the soundbox lifting itself out 
of the way. 





























Having placed the record on the turntable, the Feed Arm then returns 

to the pile of records. While this movement is in progress, the soundbox 

moves over to the revolving record on the turntable, placing the “Tung- 

style” needle gently on the outside rim of the record—and the music 
commences. 























RX 


On completion of the record, the soundbox is lifted automatically and 
the record is ejected by the revolutions of the turntable into a special 
rubber-lined compartment while another record is placed in position on 
the turntable by the Feed Arm. 

With the Control Indicator at “Continuous” this procedure is repeated 
until the whole programme has been completed, when the mechanism 
stops. 

When the Control Indicator is placed at “Repeat” the particular record 
is repeated until the control is altered. When at the “Ordinary” 
position, one record only is played, as in an ordinary gramophone. 
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CREDE EXPERTO 


By 


OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


SounD-Boxes For ELEctTRIc RECORDING 
(Continued from Vol. V., p. 434.) 


Tuning the sound-box (cont.). 


' K YE have now described in considerable detail the 
assembling and tuning of the small sound-boxand now 
proceed to discuss the means whereby the best results 

from small sound-boxes may be obtained. 


Given a good modern machine, there is no great difficulty 
in tuning a small sound-box until it gives good all-round results 
with electric recordings. Such a sound-box may doubtless 
satisfy a good many, probably the great majority of gramo- 
philes ; yet he who possesses both a representative collection 
of records and a critical ear will assuredly find himself criticising 
its reproduction on many an occasion—and with justice. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. The recording of music, 
despite all the progress that has been made, is still an imperfect 
art, and its reproduction is at least as imperfect. To mention 
but one thing, the recording fails to catch the whole range 
of audible frequencies, and reproducers in their present state 
could not reproduce them all even if they had them to deal 
with. Moreover, recording is not uniformly imperfect. 


In order to make the best of this state of affairs it is 
necessary to have not merely one sound-box, but several 
boxes, tuned so as to be slightly different from one another. 
How are these sound-boxes to be adjusted ? The procedure 
we suggest is one that has given us excellent results. 

Take two sound-boxes for a start and adjust one until it 
is giving first-rate results with modern orchestral records ; 
then tune the other until it gives excellent reproduction with 
a number of high-class vocal records. Since any good modern 
gramophone will respond well to the higher frequencies, while 
its response to the lower frequencies is uncertain, attention 
should be concentrated on getting the upper register reproduced 
in each case as faithfully as possible. Thus, with the orchestral 
box, adjust until the violins are clean and pure in tone; it 
will then probably be found that the bass has looked after itself 
pretty well, provided that there is no leak round the back 
gasket. Do not be satisfied until not only are the strings 
pure in tone, but the bass is clean and resonant, and vigorous 
orchestral passages are delivered with the right “ punch.” 
Remember that you can adjust the cross-tension springs, the 
end-springs (if any) and the back-plate screws and do not 
overlook our former hint regarding the use of rubber-washers. 
Suitable records to use for tests are Invitation to the Waltz 
(H.M.V.), Elgar’s Bavarian Dances (H.M.V.) and Anacreon 
Overture (Col). Similarly, with the vocal box, concentrate 
on getting the upper notes of various first-rate tenors and 
sopranos clean, bright and open, devoid of any shrillness or 
‘“ cattiness.”” There are plenty of excellent records from 
which to choose for testing purposes, e.g., E. Schumann’s 
Morgen and Standchen, L. Lehmann’s An die Musik and Du 
bist die Ruh’, Schipa’s Questa o quella and Sogno soave e casto 
and Martinelli and Ponselle’s O terra addio. 


Once the experimenter has tuned two sound-boxes in this 
manner he will probably find that practically all his orchestral 
records reproduce satisfactorily with the first box and his 
vocal records with the second. Occasionally he may find 
an orchestral item which is better when played with the vocal 
box or a vocal record which responds better to the orchestral 
box, but this need not cause him undue surprise; let him 
merely note the fact for future guidance and proceed to note 
how his other records, bands, violins, ’cellos, pianos, chamber 
music, etc., reproduce with the two boxes he has already 


tuned. Probably he will find that many of them play well 
with one or other of these sound-boxes. Let him note especially 
if any particular type of music seems, on the whole, to be faulty 
in reproduction with both boxes. He may, for instance, be a 
keen lover and collector of chamber music and find that his 
vocal sound-box does not give precisely the timbre of the 
string quartet while his orchestral box often gives too vigorous 
a reproduction. The obvious thing to do then is to tune a 
third sound-box to suit his chamber music records. Once this 
box is properly adjusted, it is possible that it will reproduce 
his violin and ’cello solos better than the other boxes. 

There is a limit to human endurance and probably three 
such sound-boxes will satisfy all but the most critical and 
indefatigable experimenters. A glutton for vocal records, 
however, may care to make a second vocal sound-box, tuning it 
especially for the reproduction of baritones and basses, while 
a devotee of the pianoforte may like to essay the difficult 
task of adjusting one of his sound-boxes to give the best 
possible results with that instrument. 

It now remains for us to discuss the small sound-box in 
relation to the reproduction of the old or acoustic recordings. 
To go too deeply into the problem of reproducing the old 
recordings is not a very profitable task, for while a sentimental 
interest may attach to some of the old instrumental records, 
the majority of them may be regarded as obsolete. 

When acoustic recordings are played on a good modern 
gramophone with ‘‘a good all-round sound-box,”’ the defects 
of such a box are very apparent. A number of differently 
tuned boxes is not merely desirable, but very necessary, 
in order to get the best out of the records. Taking first the 
vocal records, it will be found practically impossible to tune 
one sound-box to cope adequately with them all; but a 
box can be tuned to cover the whole range of acoustic Columbia 
vocals with very fair success. Such a sound-box will be 
found to answer well with old baritone and bass records from 
the Gramophone Company’s list. A second sound-box may 
be specially tuned for use with the latter company’s old tenor 
and soprano records. Two sound-boxes thus adjusted will 
generally be found capable of dealing inareasonably satisfactory 
manner with the entire range of acoustic vocal records. But 
before proceeding to tune any sound-boxes especially for use 
with old vocal records, the experimenter is advised to try 
his ‘‘ electric’? sound-boxes with them. Sometimes one of 
these boxes will be found to reproduce many of the old records 
with remarkable success. Any such success is most likely 
to come with the old soprano and tenor records ; the reproduc- 
tion of the old baritones and basses is usually too dull and 
ponderous. 

It is hardly worth while tuning a sound-box for old band or 
pianoforte records ; one sound-box can generally be made to 
answer tolerably well for both, and he who possesses several 
well-tuned boxes for use with electric recordings will usually 
find that one or other of them will give a good account of itself 
with these old recordings. 

There is still less use in discussing the tuning of sound-boxes 
for old recordings of chamber music and orchestral works. 
There has been such a generous output of excellent new 
recordings of music of these types that the old recordings are 
practically as dead as mutton. Suffice it to say, then, that 
those who wish for a sound-box to play these old reeordings 
will have to experiment with cross-tensioning and gasket 
pressure considerably greater than is required for the repro- 
duction of any other type of recorded music, old or new. 
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COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 
Conducted by PICCOLO : 


BEGIN by noting several requests for information. 
I: irst, there are (427) records wanted of (i) “‘ Rose of 

Samarcand ’’—Capt. G., Eastbourne; (ii) Orchestral 
excerpts from Handelian and eighteenth century Italian 
operas.—J.R.Q., Dublin ; and (iii) items similar to ‘“* Warblings 
at Eve,’’ H.M.V. B.2138.—E.J.C., Johannesburg. Can any 
readers oblige with appropriate catalogue references? It 
may be assumed, I think, that E.J.C. is familiar with “‘ In a 
Monastery Garden.’’ Then there are (428) words wanted of 
(i) Pamina’s air (Magic Flute) and Elisabeth’s Greeting ( T'ann- 
hduser), as sung by Miriam Licette on two old H.M.V. discs ; 
and (ii) Delibes’ ‘‘Filles de Cadix,’’ French and English.— 
D.M., Pretoria. 

A Paris correspondent, G.McC., asks (429) why more com- 
panies do not follow the example of Pathé in printing on the 
label the publishers of the music recorded. Perhaps some of 
our English companies will take this excellent suggestion to 
heart, though I can foresee difficulties when dealing with non- 
copyright music published by several firms. Meanwhile, 
those interested in the matter should note that the publishers 
may sometimes be inferred from the printing on the copyright 
stamps. 

The same correspondent (430) would also like to see the 
gramophone companies produce some records of accompani- 
ments, both orchestral and instrumental. Now that instru- 
mental recording has made great progress it is possible that 
such records might prove a commercial success. As many 
readers doubtless know, the Gramophone Company did issue 
some pianoforte accompaniments not many years ago, only 
to withdraw them a year or two later. 

Lastly, G.McC. has a grievance against the companies (431). 
Why, he asks, with about 500 records of ‘“ Vesti la giubba ” 
and ‘‘ Elucevan le stelle”’ to their discredit, do they not 
improve their disc-credit by recording parts of Ferlioz’ 
magnificent trilogy Les Troyens? Well, the absence of any 
such records from our lists may be deplorable, but I do not 
think it is very astonishing. How many people in this country 
have even heard of Les T'royens ? Very few, I should imagine. 
And prior to its Paris production in 1921, many years after 
the composer’s death, how many of Berlioz’ fellow-countrymen 
had heard of it? I would suggest that our correspondent 
makes his request direct to the leading companies ; possibly 
one of them might welcome the suggestion. As for the Vesti 
la giubbas and E lucevan le stelles, it is true that quite a 
number of well-known operatic airs might with advantage 
take a well-earned rest. Yet, even excluding new issues of 
Wagnerian excerpts, it is only fair to admit that in the past 
twelve months we have had a reasonable output of arias, etc., 
which were formerly conspicuous by their rarity in our 
catalogues ; e.g., “‘Una vergine, un angiol di Dio,” “‘ Ecco 


ridente in cielo,’’ ‘“‘ Se il mio nome,”’ “‘ Sogno soave e casto,”’ 
‘**Son geloso del zeffiro,’’ “Ite sul colle, o Druidi,” “ Le 
tambour-major,”’ “‘ Amaro sol per te,’ ‘Nun eilt herbei,” 


** Alles teile unser Gliick,’’ choruses from ‘‘ Nabucco,” ‘‘ Lom- 
bardi,”’ ‘‘ Ernani,’’ etc. 

Readers thirsting for the best record of this, that, or the other 
are always with us; (432) C.H., of New Mills, would like to 
know the best recordings of the following :— 

(i) ‘‘Celeste Aida”; (ii) “Softly awakes my heart,”’ ; 
(iii) Waltz Song—Tom Jones; (iv) ‘‘ Humoreske ” (Dvorak) 
as violin solo; (v) “‘O paradiso”’’; (vi) “‘ Non pit andrai ”’ ; 
(vii) Toreador’s song (Carmen); (viii) Prelude in C sharp 


minor (Rachmaninoff) as a really tuneful pianoforte solo ; 
(ix) Quartet from Rigoletto; (x) “‘ Good-bye” (Tosti); (xi) 
** Invitation to the Waltz,”’ orchestral ; (xii) Barcarolle ( Tales 
of Hoffmann). 

Here are my own selections for nine of these items :— 

(i) Martinelli, H.M.V., D.B.979; (ii) Onegin, Brunswick, 
50077 ; (iv) Kreisler, H.M.V., D.B.1091; (v) Caruso, H.M.V., 
D.B.117; (vi) Battistini, H.M.V., D.B.736; (vii) Stracciari, 
Col., 7355 (2 verses, no chorus) or Galeffi, Col. D.1611 (2nd 
verse and chorus); (ix) Caruso, Galli-Curci, Perini, de Luca, 
H.M.V., D.Q.100; (xi) Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
H.M.V., D.1285; (xii) Gluck and Homer, H.M.V., D.A.453, 
or Bori and Tibbett, H.M.V., D.A.912. 

As regards (ix), a new recording of the quartet will have been 
issued by the time these lines are in print; probably Mr. 
Klein’s review of it will be found on another page in this issue. 
And now, 4@ chacun son gotit; so come along, A.M.G.—B., 
D.W.C., and others, and let us have your views now and in the 
future as you have done in the past. 

Since our correspondent C.H. is a new-comer to the gramo- 
phone, equipped with a modern Columbia machine, it may 
be as well to observe that the Battistini, Gluck and Homer, 
Caruso and Stracciari records cited above are not modern 
(or “‘ electrical ’’) recordings, but old (or “‘ acoustic ’’) record- 
ings, and to mention the differences that are to be noticed 
between the old and the new. Technically, the new recording 
is decidedly superior as regards the voice, accompaniment 
and (as a rule) freedom from surface noise. The most surprising 
improvement is in the quality of the accompaniment, which 
with many modern vocal items is superb. Fortunately, 
however, the recording of the solo human voice by the old 
method reaclied a high degree of excellence a good many 
years before the introduction of the new process ; if, then, we 
make a little allowance for accompaniment, and maybe for 
surface noise, we can still enjoy a large number of old recordings 
of operatic arias, many of them superbly sung by artists 
who have now retired or who have passed away. The old 
recording has also bequeathed to us a number of excellent 
duets, trios, etc. ; but in such numbers and particularly with 
excerpts into which a chorus enters, the technical superiority 
of the new method is generally much more strikingly evident. 

In reply to Elsie’s question 420a last month, I recommend 
Onegin’s Bohemian Song from Carmen, Brunswick, 50077. 
Before attempting to answer 420b, I add (433) a request from 
S.W.—Birmingham, for (i) the best Caruso record, but not 
‘Vesti la giubba’”’; (ii) McCormack’s best lyrical, operatic 
and emotional records ; (iii) The Prize Song (Die Meistersinger), 
with full orchestral accompaniment. 

Now to tackle the Caruso question. It is bad enough to 
be restricted by Elsie to the six best Caruso records ; to have 
to choose one is simply dreadful. Let me first pick out what 
I regard as the best of his records, irrespective of their number 
and confining myself to solos for the present. Here are my 
selections, as I find them in the catalogue :— 

(1) D.A.102, *‘ Di’ tu se fedele”’ and ‘‘Questa o quella” ; 
(2) D.A.103, *“‘’O sole mio ”’ and “‘’a vucchella ”’ ; (3) D.A.117, 
** Come un bel di ”’ and “‘ O Lola, ch’ai di latti”’ ; (4) D.B.111, 
** Vesti la giubba ”’ and “‘ No, pagliacciononson ”’ ; (5) D.B.122, 
** Testa adorata ’’ and “ Io non ho che una povera stanzetta ”’ ; 
(6) D.B.142, ‘“‘Santa Lucia” and “Core ‘ngrato”’; (7) 
D.K.103, “Ave Maria” and “ Elégie”’; (8) D.K.104, “ Si 
vous l’aviez compris ”’ and “‘ Les deux sérénades ” ; (9) D.B.112 
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** Ah si, ben mio” and ‘*‘O tu che in seno’’; (10) D.B.696, 
** Cielo e mar ”’ and “ Lolita’; (11) D.B. 129, * Spirto gentil ”’ 
and “‘ Ideale”’; (12) D.B.126, “‘ Parmi veder le lagrime ”’ and 
** Una furtiva lagrima.”’ 
My reason for choosing the above twelve records is_ that 
every selection is both tuneful and splendidly sung. Thus, 
they are safe “‘ doubles.” The music to (4) is very similar 
in style to that of (5), so that those wishing to abbreviate 
the list may omit one of these ; they may also omit one of the 
pair (7) and (8), but please don’t ask me which. No. (1) might 
likewise be omitted, since it is easy to choose a good “* Questa 
o quella ’’ elsewhere. Those who wish for still further reduction 
must either omit arias or songs which they already have by 
other singers, or shut their eyes and prick with a pin. 

That the foregoing list omits some magnificent Caruso records 
I am well aware. To these I will refer next month. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum, 


All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the 
paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and address must be given. 
A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manu- 
acript 1s desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the 
publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 
by correspondents. | 


OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEaR Srr,—May I extend a cordial welcome to the first 
numbers of “‘ The Gramophone Library,” the two volumes of 
‘Operatic Translations” by H. F. V. Little being invaluable 
for the proper enjoyment of many of the finest songs, which 
can only adequately be rendered in the language to which they 
belong? Prior to the inception of THE GRAMOPHONE I 
tabooed anything that was not in English, for the obvious 
reason that I understood not a word of the songs if sung in 
Italian or other languages. The ‘“ Translations”? in THE 
GRAMOPHONE opened up a new sphere of musical enjoyment 
for me, but of late the possibility of sitting with five huge 
volumes at my elbow hurriedly hunting up certain translations 
has proved formidable, and the present issue is undoubtedly 
a very much needed one. I hope the volumes will have the 
success and ready sale that they are worthy of, not only for 
their own sake, but to stimulate your activities further in 
this and similar directions. 

Only those who have given a little time and thought to the 
matter realise what a tremendous musical gain there is in a 
song sung in Italian as distinct from an English version, the 
musical poetry of that language being vastly different from 
anything that can be attained in our own. A simple 
experiment can be tried: take the deservedly popular Vesti 
la giubba or On with the Motley and play the English and the 
Italian version ; listen carefully to the closing part (not the 
sobs, they come out well in any language!). Take the words, 
** Laugh, Punchinello, for the love that is ended, laugh, for 
the pain that is eating thy heart,” and see how jerky it all is in 
English ; and then try the Italian, and listen to the musical 
poetry of the words “ Ridi, Pagliaccio, sul tuo amore infranto, 
ridi del duol ...”’ The musical gain is immense, and this 
is only one very simple illustration of many that might be 
given. The “ QOperatic Translations’? now issued make it 
possible for this added enjoyment to be obtained very easily 
by all, as with them the words in Italian can be readily followed 
and the translation provides the proper understanding of the 
song. 

Wishing your new venture every success. 

Yours faithfully, 
; JAMES RAINFORD. 

St. Helens. 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR SIR, 
Going to the Races and The Huntsman. 

I had the same experience as one of your readers (see letter 
Dec., 1924). I had ordered the above-mentioned records 
from the No. 2 Catalogue, without noticing the size. When 
it came I was surprised to see that it was a twelve-incher. 
The single-side coupling numbers were 02001 and 02005. 
When I played Going to the Races, | found out that it was the 
continuation of the first one, a 10in. record which I had for 
nearly 25 years, G. C.2—-2808, which was probably discontinued 
for a very long time. I then played The Huntsman, and I 
found out that Dan Leno recorded it differently, on record 
G.C.2—2515, also a 10in. record. The Gramophone Co. recorded 
two versions by Dan Leno, 1-10in. of The Hunstman, and 
1—10in. of Going to the Races, and the same two on 12in. records. 
The 10in. record of The Huntsman (G.C.2—2515) has no mistake, 
where the 12in. one has, in the little verse with piano at the 
end, which Dan Leno mixed up with the one at the end of 
Going to the Races. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. E. Levy. 

Shanghai. 





(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—I write to ask if THE GRAMOPHONE could 
influence the recording companies to restore certain discs 
to their catalogues of double-sided records. I am thinking 
particularly of several Plancon records which used to be 
mentioned on the H.M.V. lists when all red label discs were 
single-sided, e.g., Les Deux Grenadiers, Air du Tambour 
Major from Le Caid, Jesus de Nazareth, Noél, Le Cor, Pro 
peccatis, Nonnes qui reposez from Robert le Diable, and O jours 
heureux from L’ Etoile du Nord; also the H.M.V. double- 
sided black label record (D.103) of Sir George Henschel singing 
Loewe’s version of The Erlking coupled with The Two 
Grenadiers. Many of these recordings are first-rate, and 
several of the songs and arias are far from being hackneyed. 
Some of Plancon’s records are quite as good, in my opinion— 
and in that of others—as regards the recording of the voice 
itself, as any bass records in the present catalogues. Mr. 
Herman Klein wrote in very laudatory terms (in his Mozart 
articles which appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE a year or two 
ago) about the double-sided Plancgon record of the Magic 
Flute bass arias—which is fortunately still in the H.M.V. 
No. 2 catalogue. Recording such as this we cannot have 
too much of. Others also have praised in the magazine certain 
Plancon tecords—Lady Elspeth Campbell stated in an article 
last April that where Chaliapine and Plancon sang the same 
arias on the records, her friends invariably preferred the 
Plancon version—and only this last month I see Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie spoke very highly of the Plancon record from Le 
Caid, which is mentioned in a copy of “‘ Opera at Home ”’ I 
purchased in 1923. 

In some cases the matrices will have been broken or destroyed, 
but I know it is still possible to procure single-sided factory 
pressings of some of the discs mentioned above, but at the 
price of the double-sided disc with that particular label, e.g., 
single-sided pressings of Sir George Henschel singing The 
Erlking and The Two Grenadiers cost 6s. 6d. for each record, 
which means that the total cost of the obsolete record D.103 
is 13s., which is almost prohibitive. Do you think that if 
a list were inserted in THE GRAMOPHONE of records which, 
in your opinion, were worthy of being re-pressed, and 
enthusiasts wrote to you stating that they would be prepared 
to purchase double-sided copies, there might, in certain cases, be 
a sufficient demand to justify the recording companies in 
re-pressing them in double-sided form? I am sure quite a 
number of readers of THE GRAMOPHONE would welcome an 
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opportunity of getting certain double-sided Plancon and 
Henschel discs, and also other artistes’ records no longer in 
the current catalogues. The advent of electrical recording 
will probably result in many old matrices being destroyed, and 
if THE GRAMOPHONE could use its influence now to save some 
of these treasures of old recording for ‘“ enthusiasts, con- 
noisseurs and collectors,” it would be a very worth-while 
piece of work. 

My “gramophone ”’ friends are always keen to hear such 
Plancgon records as Grand’ Isi, grand Osiri and Qui sdegno, 
both from Jl Flauto Magico, and the Berceuse from Mignon, 
and several have stated that the former double-sided record 
(D.B.657) is one of the very best in my collection of nearly 
400 records, nearly all celebrity discs, a large proportion of 
which have been bought as a result of following closely the 
articles (particularly those by Mr. Klein), and the ‘“‘ Notes and 
Queries *’ and ‘‘ Answers to Queries.’ If such contributors 
as ‘* Piccolo,” R.T. Cardiff, A.B.H. Blackburn, A.M.G—B. 
Knebworth, D.W.C. Salisbury, W.H. Ware, J.C.W.C. Tulse 
Hill, J.H.B. Edinburgh, J.E.S. Hammersmith, W.H. Herts., 
Dr. de Villiers of Stellenbosch, S. Africa, and others, knew 
how much they had helped me in building up a first-class 
collection of records, they would indeed be gratified. I have, 
of course (!), omitted to mention the one person who perhaps 
has been of most help—the Editor (Mr. Compton Mackenzie)— 
whose articles on “‘ Enrico Caruso ’”’ and ‘‘ Mattia Battistini ”’ 
particularly have been responsible for many, many acquisitions. 

Yours faithfully, 


Rosert W. F. Porrer. 
Liverpool. 


— eee eee 


TOP NOTES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DeEaR Str,—Top notes may be important to operatic and 
other singers, but even if there had been space in F Sharp’s 
‘Novice Corner ’”’ in the April number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
to attempt the conversion of the many amateurs who do not 
like them, I doubt if you would have changed the opinion 
of any genuinely musical gramophonist. Good top notes at 
the opera or on the concert platform—yes ; but that grating, 
blasting, jagged top note at the end of a record, and sometimes 
before, that sets one’s nerves on edge, mars the effect of the 
whole performance, and damages the grooves of an expensive 
record at the first playing—do you honestly expect musical 
people to reconcile themselves to that sort of thing ? 

A bad instance of it occurred at a local gramophone recital 
which I attended a few days ago. The audience numbered 
about 500—many of them no doubt prospective gramophonists. 
I observed several of them screw their eyes at the offensive 
jar, thus showing, I suppose, want of appreciation of good 
music. If I had not joined the ranks eighteen months ago after 
reading and believing advertisements about “‘ life-like tone and 
purity,” etc., that recital would certainly not have lured me 
into buying a machine, and I cannot imagine any other of its 
listeners getting trampled on in the rush to give orders. 

I hope F Sharp will have space in a future number to tell us 
why we ought to like these nasty cracked gramophone top 
notes. 

Yours faithfully, 


ERNEST G. AUSTIN. 
London, N.15. 





SUGGESTIONS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Str,—There are many very attractive lieder still 
awaiting a good recording, particularly by good baritones. 
Why cannot we have some Schubert and Brahms by such singers 
as Clarence Whitehill, Reinald Werrenrath, Reinhold von 
Warlich ; and Vaughan Williams songs by Arthur Cranmer, 
than whom no one sings them better? Those of us who 





have Whitehill’s older records are very keen to hear this great 
singer under the new conditions : he isareally great interpreter, 
with a powerful, rich and well-controlled voice, and it is a 
shame that he is not recorded now while many inferior singers 
are—it would not do to mention any names. 

Would it not be a good plan, when producing works of a 
composer who has not been very much recorded, to give us 
some of the less abstruse works ? For example, we are still 
without any of the Brahms Rhapsodies and Intermezzi, and 
we have only one of his Capriccios (on a Columbia disc, by 
Howard Jones—and very good it is, too). 

There are three preludes of Mendelssohn, all under one 
opus number—lI think it is 104—-which would make a pleasant 
addition to one’s collection, but except for an old Vocalion 
record of the last one of them there appears to have been no 
attempt to record them. Mendelssohn’s Piano Preludes and 
Fugues, too, are pleasant, and, incidentally, above his average. 
They are sound compositions, and well worth recording. 

There have been severe criticisms of the habit the Companies 
have of “ duplicating,’’ but there is a lot to be said for it. 
Personally, I strongly disapprove of Lamond’s playing of 
the Appassionata and Waldstein Sonatas, and would welcome 
a sound, straightforward rendering, such as Backhaus gives 
us of all he plays. The latter is altogether more virile. I 
am extremely anxious to have him in the Rondo from the 
Waldstein and the last movement of the Appassionata, or, 
failing him, then someone who will play it much better than 
Lamond does. We read accounts recently of Moiseivitch’s 
playing of the Waldstein in London; why cannot he record 
this ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Exmouth. F. F. WIxLitaMs. 





TONE AND VOLUME. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Mr. Latham and others are inclined to set to 
sea in a craft with torn sails and an indifferent steersman in 
the shape of the needle question. It has been a controversial 
subject from the beginning, as much so as sound-boxes 
themselves, and I do not yet see an end. 

So long as we are dependent upon reproducing styli,so also 
we shall be concerned with the many aspects of volume versus 
quality. I think the crux of the matter lies in Mr. Latham’s 
own words—‘‘. . . if I am to retain the illusion of a performance 
I must demand the utmost from my machine.” 

This is not yet achieved (mainly in details) and I very much 
doubt whether the use of a loud needle per se is going to get 
it for us, even in the case of Wagner’s climaxes; and I do 
believe there is more of the illusion to be had where the texture 
is clear; this is more likely to take place when soft tone 
needles and fibres are used. How would he deal with the 
Coates or Bayreuth versions of the Good Friday Music, which 
have great volume in themselves, and would conceivably 
prove unbearable under the conditions he advocates ? These 
may be isolated instances but the question seems pertinent 
and one that will continually arise in its application until the 
day comes when records will be so perfect (and their repro- 
duction) that every nuance will be audible and there will be 
no need of any “illusion.” After all, it is a case of the 


individual. What volume does he want ? 
Yours faithfully, 
Brixton. S. F. D. HowartTH. 





NEEDLES. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Generally speaking, there are four grades of 
needles, three of the steel and one of the fibre variety. It 
seems to me, however, that the time has arrived when another 
grade of needle is required and that is one mid-way between 
the medium and soft tone points. Electric recording especially 
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in vocal and orchestral works, is daily becoming ‘* more 
forward’ with increased resonance, and where in the old 
recording a ‘‘ medium steel ’’ was found excellent, with present- 
day recording the volume (with its attendant likelihood of 
‘* blast ’’ or vibration) is too intense and in many cases obscures 
the subject matter as a result of using this.needle. I have 
written to one of the chief gramophone companies on this 
matter, and their reply was that the volume can be regulated 
by means of the doors. I cannot agree with this, as even 
half-shutting the doors throws back the tone and intensifies 
that “‘ gramophony ” effect from which we are all trying to 
get away. 

Recent recordings of Brahms’ Violin Concerto, Schubert’s 
C major, Cesar Franck’s D minor Symphony give fair results 
with soft steel needles, but a far better effect would be obtained 
with a needle half way between soft and medium, and this 
applies to many other lesser works recorded within the last 
six months. 

Yours faithfully, 

Enniskillen. W. B. TEELE, Capt. 

(There is a note on the grading of steel needles in *‘ Novice 
Corner,” pp. 16, 17.—ED.} 


BASQUE SONGS. 
(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1rz,—I cannot help regretting the favourable com- 
ments of Mr. Gilson McCormack (in his Paris letter appearing 
in your February number) on the Basque folk-songs recorded 
by Guy Cazenave. I have known the Basque country all my 
life and have collected Basque folk-songs for six years, and 
can therefore claim to speak with authority. Of the four songs 
recorded (in two of which the labels are interchanged) only 
one can be called a typical Basque felk-song—that is ‘‘ Lurraren 
Pian.’’ The others are foreign melodies adapted by the 
Basques, just as a hundred years ago they adopted ‘‘ The 
Miller of Dee’’ to make of it the well-known song, “ Iru 
Damacho Donostiako,’’ variations on which appear in 
Sarasate’s Caprice Basque, which, played by Mischa Elman, 
exists on a pre-electric H.M.V. record. To return to the four 
songs sung by Cazenave, what little Basque character they had 
has utterly disappeared as a result of the manner of their 
singing and the settings. The latter are really deplorable. 
Their composer, whom I have met, does not know the first 
thing about Basque folk-song. Why could not the Gramophone 
Company record the charming and genuine songs that have 
been collected by Charles Bordes and the Spanish Capucin 
monk, Father Donostia, and set by them with due regard for 
the ‘‘cachet’’ of Basque folk-song? Guy Cazenave, too, 
though he is a Basque from Hazparren, has forgotten in Paris 
how his compatriots sing. He turns the quiet and thoughtful 
Spinning Song, ‘‘ Iruten Ari Nuzu”’ into a pompous march, 
while the others under his far from magic touch degenerate 
into third-rate operatics. 

Incidentally, I had been meaning to write to you on behalf 
of the Musée Basque of Bayonne, of which I am a Founding 
Member,. The Museum, which also functions as a Bascophile 
society, has been considering the idea of obtaining a recording 
machine, preferably fairly portable, to take direct records of 
folk-songs from the peasant singers. Could you or any of your 
readers give me any information as to (1) where such a 
machine could be got, (2) approximate cost, (3) whether it is 
difficult to use, (4) where records obtained could be printed, 
and (5) approximate cost of above? 

I should be most grateful for any information on this 
subject. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ropney A. Gatrop. 

British Legation, Athens. 
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GERMAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srir,—I have a large collection of these, but as they 
are mostly non-electric it now is no use speaking of them. 
‘* Musica,’’ qua ‘‘ Polydor,’’ records are withdrawn from 
England, and now the H.M.V. appear to have made up their 
quarrel with the Dachshund and to be issuing its best barks 
over here. The Parlophone Co. claim to be issuing the Odeon 
records (accent on the middle syllable), but you find different 
ones over there. Richard Tauber sings a full 12 in. record 
(Odeon 0.8036) of Der Lindenbaum, so it can’t possibly go on 
the 10 in. of the Winterreise series. On the back is Wohlauf 
noch getrunken (Schumann). A good record. Then he sings 
on Odeon 0.9100 the two arias from ‘‘ Turandot,’’ O weine nicht 
Liu and Keine Schlafe, a white label record. Yet another is 
a very quiet 12 in. disc of Die Prinzessin (Grieg) and Ich 
liebe dich (Odeon 0.8039). If you like the typical Wiener Lied 
(and who does not?) I recommend Wien du Stadt meiner 
Trdéume, backed by Ich muss in Grinzing sein, sung by Th. 
Scheid] (Grammophon Co., 66145), pre-electric but excellent, 
as is also (Odeon 0.6373) Wm. Guttmann singing with the 
right pathos Sonnst spielt ich, but only two verses from Czar 
und Zimmermann. If you want to exhibit the bass notes of your 
new machine, get a splendid record Der Néck, a Loewe ballad 
sung by Cornelis Bronsgeest, both sides of a 12 in. record 
(Tri-ergon TE.1103), a new light-process series of a firm not 
stated. I am very partial to part singing, and the Nebe 
Quartet in particular, of which I have eight records. Those 
who have visited Innsbruck may like Andreas Hofer (Polydor 
14712). ... 

Yours faithfully, 


Braintree. H. E. ApsweEap. 





POET AND PEASANT. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Many of your readers who are interested in 
German recordings will be disappointed at not seeing the 
Berlin State Opera House Orchestra’s record of Poet and 
Peasant Overture mentioned in the October article. Whatever 
may be said of the other records, I am convinced that none 
are more enjoyable than this one, in spite of its being very 
hackneyed music. In my opinion this interpretation is most 
excellent, the most important points being (1) good ’cello play- 
ing on nearly the whole of one side; (2) novel interpretation on 
the part of Herr Viebig; (3) realistic violin passages towards 
end of side two; (4) the concert-hall tone throughout. 

May I add that this was only fully realised after playing 
the record over at least ten times? Also, as this record is 
quite cheap (only 4s. 6d. for this orchestra), will readers kindly 
verify my views on it? 

tec Yours faithfully, 


Sedbergh. DonaLp M. Brrowal.t. 





Don’t be too late this year ! 


Index to Volume V. 


Now ready for distribution. 





40 pp., 28. 6d. Limited Edition. 
Order through your dealer or newsagent, or 
direct from the London Office. 














